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Nearly five hundred years ago, a notable company was assembled 


one evening in a famous tavern in Eastcheap. ‘There was the wild 


Prince, Sir John Falstaff, Bardolph, Poins, and Peto. The night 
had worn away in mirth and jollity. They had laughed their fill 
at Sir John’s encounter with his eleven men in buckram, for it was 
the evening of the day of their famous exploit at Gad’s Hill, when, 
suddenly, Dame Quickly entered, and said: ‘‘O’ Jesu! my lord 
the prince, there is a nobleman of the court at door would speak 
with you.’’? ‘*What manner of man is he?’’ enquired Sir John 
Falstaff. <‘‘An old man,’’ replied the hostess. Whereupon Sir 
John, characteristically forgetful of his own three-score years, broke 
forth with: ‘What doth gravity out of his bed at midnight ?’’ 

I fear that when the title of the address I am to make to you this 
evening was announced you may have been tempted to paraphrase 
Sir John’s objurgation, and ask: ‘‘ What doth gravity with tales of 
Cock Robin?’’ Well, it is good to be children again, occasionally, 
especially at Christmas time, and it is not long since a college pro- 
fessor read a paper before our oldest and most decorously grave 
Society upon the ‘‘Counting-out rhymes of children,’’ which was 
discussed afterward with great animation, so I shall make no further 
apology for the triviality of my subject, but proceed to tell you 
something of what the old poets and playwriters have said of Eng- 
land’s household bird, the charitable robin. 

The Robin Redbreast is found all over Europe, for it is a migra- 
tory bird, and, at the approach of winter, large numbers of robins 


* Read before the Anthropological Society of Washington, December 18, 1888. 
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are to be seen flying toward the south. They preserve a certain 
peculiar independence even then, for they never flock. There is an 
old Latin proverb referring to this: ‘‘ Unum arbustum non alit duos 
erithacos’’= One bush does not harbor two robins. This bird is 
not found in the United States, for I need scarcely remind you that 
our robin is a true thrush, many times larger than the English bird, 
through remembrance of which it obtained its name. The Robin 
Redbreast is a dainty little bird, scarcely weighing as much as the 
sparrow, but not at all resembling in shape that detestable little im- 
ported pirate. His plumage is an olive brown above and an orange 
red over the breast. He has full, dark, plaintive eyes, and his 
plump little body stands upon the thinnest of legs. 

His song, though not powerful, is extremely sweet, and he sings 
throughout the winter, regardless of snow or cold, when all other 
birds, except, perhaps, the wren, are silent. It is characteristic of 
his confidence in man that he builds his nest oftentimes in the 
noisiest and most frequented places; as in a barn, where he will 
sit singing an accompaniment to the thresher’s flail which almost 
reaches the beam upon which his nest is placed. Not long since a 
pair of robins built their nest in the roof of a railway bridge 
through which a hundred trains thundered every day. 

While many robins leave England in the autumn and cross the 
channel to the southern shores of France and Spain, large numbers 
of them remain the winter through, taking up their abodes in gar- 
dens, and coming daily to the windows, at which they will tap, ask- 
ing, as it were, for food. 

A curious question arises in connection with the migration of the 
robins, which is thus expressed by an English writer: ‘If their 
winter’s residence in Great Britain is compulsory, and only so be- 
cause they cannot cross the sea to Spain or Portugal or France, in 
what manner did they first arrive among us? Was Great Britain 
at any time (as is usually believed) a part of the European conti- 
nent? Did the Redbreasts establish themselves here before the 
German Ocean had wrought its way into the Atlantic, and before, 
therefore, Great Britain was an island; and were they left here and 
cut off from that continent by the separation? Again, is it because 
of the separation of America by the sea, both upon its European 
and Asiatic sides, and this even at its nearest approach to the oppo- 
site shores, that the Redbreast has never found its way into the 
New World? If so, was America separated from Asia more early 
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than Great Britain from France; or was the cold climate or the 
high latitude of the Americo-Asiatic junction, if ever existing, the 
more impervious obstacle to Robin Redbreast immigration ?”’ 

While this little bird is a favorite everywhere throughout Europe, 
in Great Britain he is regarded with particular interest and affection, 
and it is not difficult to account for this. His gentle, pleasing 
manners, his graceful plumage, his winter song, his confiding trust 
in man and his readiness to accept his hospitality, his habit of 
accompanying the residents of the dwelling he frequents in their 
walks, hopping from bough to bough in the hedge-row and cheer- 
ing them with his song—all combine to make the robin an especial 
favorite; but when to these undoubted qualities are added the in- 
fluence of the myths and legends which represent him as an inva- 
riable friend and benefactor to the human race, according to his 
small capacity, it is no wonder that nursery rhymes are full of his 
adventures, and that poets never tire of alluding to his charitable 
acts. 

How the bird acquired the name of Robin I cannot say. He is 
known as the redbreas¢ in every language of Europe, but the Swedes 
call him Zommy Liden, and the Norwegians call him Peter Ros-mad, 
or redbreast. The poet Wordsworth, a close observer of nature, has 
many allusions to the robin; he refers in this manner to his names : 


Art thou the bird whom man loves best, 
The pious bird with the scarlet breast, 
Our little English Robin ; 
The bird that comes about our doors 
When autumn winds are sobbing ? 
Art thou the Peter of Norway boors ? 
Their Thomas in Finland, 
And Russia far inland ? 
The bird, whom by some name or other 
All men who know thee call their brother ? 


Robin is a generic name for a fairy of the household sort. We 
have Robin Goodfellow, Hobgoblin—Hob and Rob are inter- 
changeable—and it has been suggested that the ‘‘ household bird,’’ 
as the poets love to call him, may have been looked upon as a house- 
hold fairy, bringing good luck to his entertainers, and so have been 
named Rodin Redbreast. It is certain that it was a common belief 
that to kill, maim, or imprison a robin was to entail misfortune upon 
the offender, and even upon the members of his household. The 
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wren, so frequently associated with the robin in nursery stories, shares 
also, to some extent, in this sacred character, which is likewise ex- 
tended to the martin and theswallow. There is an old saying quoted 
in the Cheshire Glossary : 


The robin and the wren 

Are God’s cock and hen ; 
The martin and the swallow 
Are God’s mate and marrow. 


Another form is: 


The robin and the wren 

Are God Almighty’s cock and hen: 
Him that harries their nest 

Never shall his soul have rest. 


In a volume of poems published in London, in 1770, by one 
George Smith, who describes himself in the title-page as ‘‘land- 
scape-painter at Chichester, in Sussex,’’ is this passage : 


I found a robin’s nest within our shed, 

And in the barn a wren has young ones bred; 

I never take away their nest, nor try 

To catch the old ones, lest a friend should die. 
Dick took a wren’s nest from his cottage-side, 
And ere a twelvemonth past his mother died.* 


Pope also, commenting upon the decay of reverence in the young, 
says: 


The robin redbreast till of late had rest, 
And children sacred held a martin’s nest. 


and another writer, in an address to the robin, indignantly bursts 
forth: 


For ever from his threshold fly, 

Who, void of honor, once shall try, 
With base inhospitable breast, . 

To bar the freedom of his guest. 

O, rather seek the peasant’s shed, 

For he will give thee wasted bread, 

And fear some new calamity 

Should any there spread snares for thee. t 


* Six pastorals, etc., by George Smith, landscape-painter at Chichester, in Sus- 
sex. London, 1770, 4°, p. 30. 


+ Satire II, 1. 37. } Pott (J. H.) Poems. London, 8°, 1780, p. 27. 
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Before considering the myth especially connected with the Robin 
Redbreast—namely, his pious care for the unburied dead—there are 
some other characteristics which require notice. I have spoken of 
his winter visits to hospitable houses. This is charmingly described 
by the author of The Seasons : 


The Redbreast, sacred to the household gods, 
Wisely regardful of the embroiling sky, 

In joyless fields and thorny thickets leaves 

His shivering mates, and pays to trusted man 
His annual visit. Half afraid, he first 

Against the window beats ; then, brisk, alights 
On the warm hearth; then hopping o’er the floor, 
Eyes all the smiling family askance, 

And pecks, and starts, and wonders where he is— 
Till, more familiar grown, the table-crumbs 
Attract his slender feet. 


Dr. John Donne, who was born in 1573, and who is chiefly known 
to scholars through his strong, racy satires which Pope thought 
worthy of modernizing, in an Epithalamium addresses Saint Valen- 
tine, upon whose day all birds select their mates, as follows: 

Hail, Bishop Valentine! whose day this is; 

All the air is thy diocese, 

And all the chirping choristers 

And other birds are thy parishioners ; 

Thou marriest every year 

The lyric lark, and the grave, whispering dove ; 
The sparrow that neglects his life for love, 

The household bird with [the] red stomacher. 


Gray’s exquisite verse will at-once recur to your minds: 


There scattered oft, the earliest of the year, 
By hands unseen are showers of violets found ; 
The redbreast loves to build and warble there, 
And little footsteps lightly print the ground. 


It is a curious fact that Gray omitted this beautiful verse from the 
first edition of his famous elegy, and it was restored by a later 
editor of his works. I suspect that the omission was ‘‘a case of 
conscience.’’ The original of the last two lines is to be found in 
the Greek Anthology, and the translation of it by Wakefield is 
suggestive at least : 


Nor print the feathered warbler in the Spring 
His little footsteps lightly on my grave. 
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Another habit of the robin, which doubtless has added to the 
sacredness of character attributed to him, is that of selecting a 
church for his winter home, making the organ or quire his abiding 
place. In a play, written about the year 1500, entitled ‘‘ The 
longer thou livest the more fool thou art,’’ by William Wager, are 
these lines : 

Robin Redbreast with his notes 
Singing aloft in the quire, 
Warneth to get you frieze coats, 
For winter then draweth near. 


Fifty years later Skelton represents a robin as performing a part 
of the mass: 

Then the Redbreast 
His tunes redrest 

And sayde now wyll I holde 
With the churche, for there 
Out of the ayre 

I kepe me from the colde. 


Te per orbem terrarum 
In usum Sarum; 

He sange cum gloria, 
Sancta was nexte ; 
And then the holye text 
Confitebur ecclesia.* 


After the death of Queen Mary, the wife of William of Orange, 
then William III of England, in 1694, a robin took up his abode 
upon the ‘hearse,’’ or monument, of the Queen in Westminster 
Abbey. A ballad was written upon the subject which is to be found 
in D’Urfey’s ‘ Pills to purge melancholy.’’ The writer says of 
the robin’s song : 

The tune is solemn, as if set 
To fit some doleful ditty ; 
In lamentation for the Queen 

To move all hearts to pity. 


He is also a naturalist and observant of the habits of birds: 


I call it Ze, not she, because 
It sings and cocks its tail ; 
Which that no female robin doth, 
I'll hold a pot of ale. 


*A proper new boke of the Armoury of Birds [circa 1556]. 
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He goes on to explain how a scandalous charge was made against 
the robin’s loyalty : 


Some say this bird an angel is ; 
If so, we hope ’tis good. 

But why an angel? Why, forsooth 
They say he takes no food. 


But that the robin lives by meat 
Is true without dispute ; 

For tho’ none ever saw him eat, 
Enough have seen him mute. 


And that sometimes undecently, 
Upon the statue-royal, 

Which made some call him Jacobite, 
Or otherwise illoyal. 


However, he thinks, in conclusion, that 


The robin may have lost his mate, 
So hath King William his ; 

And that he well may match again 
Our hearty prayer is. 


While it is probable that the natural qualities of the redbreast 
largely account for the affectionate regard in which he is held, there 
are two special reasons for the half-sacred character so constantly 
attributed to him, which are drawn from poetry and legend. One 
is that the robin redbreast upon all occasions, and often with super- 
natural intelligence, is the friend of man. The other is the belief 
that, with pious care, he covers the unburied dead with moss and 
leaves and flowers. 

You all remember the ballad of The Babes in the Wood, which 
aroused our childish sympathies and tears, and how in the conclud- 
ing verse we are told: 


No burial this pretty pair 
From any man receives, 

Till robin redbreast, piously, 
Did cover them with leaves. 


The ballad was first entered in the Stationer’s Register, in Lon- 
don, October 15, 1595. This merely indicates the date of its first 
printing. How long before that time it had been recited by one 
generation to another it is, of course, impossible to say. Miss 
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Caroline Halsted, in her life of Richard the Third, vigorously ad- 
. vocates the theory that it was written during the reign of that king, 
and that the ‘‘cruel uncle’’ of the ballad was the crook-back tyrant 
himself. Richard was slain at the battle of Bosworth in 1485. 

From the numerous allusions to the myth in the old poets and 
dramatists, it is certain that the belief in the redbreast’s care for 
the dead is of considerable antiquity. The only passage bearing 
upon the subject in the classics, so far as I know, is to be found in 
Horace, though doves are the birds concerned. Milman gives this 
translation of it: 


The vagrant infant on Mount Vultus’s side, 
Beyond my childhood’s nurse, Apulia’s bounds, 
By play fatigued and sleep, 
Did the poetic doves 
With young leaves cover. Carm iii. 


Skelton, who lived in Henry the Eighth’s reign, and whose poems 
are still read by scholars for their strange meter and their fierce in- 
vective, particularly when Cardinal Wolsey is the subject, has a 
charming little poem upon the burial of a pet sparrow. The func- 
tion of the priest is assigned to the redbreast, that of gossip, or re- 
porter, to the magpie—the flecked or spotted pie :- 


The flecked pie to chatter 

Of this dolorous matter. 

And robyn redbreast 

He shall be the preest, 

The requiem masse to synge, 
Softly warbelynge, 

With helpe of the red sparrow 
And the chattrynge swallow 
This herse for to halow. 


The redbreast is introduced by Shakspeare in one of his many 
beautiful dirges. In Cymbeline, Arviragus weeping over the sup- 
posed dead body of Fidele, the disguised Imogen, says: 


With fairest flowers 
Whilst summer lasts, and I live here, Fidele, 
T’ll sweeten thy sad grave: thou shalt not lack 
The flower that’s like thy face, pale primrose, nor 
The azured hare-bell like thy veins, no, nor 
The leaf of eglantine, whom not to slander 
Out-sweetened not thy breath; the raddock would 
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With charitable bill—O bill, sore-shaming 

Those rich-left heirs ‘hat let their fathers lie 
Without a monument !—bring thee all this ; 

Yea, and furred moss besides, when flowers are none, 
To winter-ground thy corse * 


Ruddock is a not uncommon name for the redbreast. It is de- 
rived from the Anglo-Saxon rud, or red, from which we get ruddy 
and similar derivatives. In the old play of Damon and Pythias, 
published in 1562, one of the characters says of two children: 


Did you ever see two such little robin ruddocks 
Laden with breeches ? ¢ 


Collins, in his beautiful paraphrase of the dirge in Cymbeline, 
has this verse : 
The redbreast oft at evening’s hours 
Shall kindly lend his little aid, 
With hoary moss and gathered flowers, 
To deck the ground where thou art laid. 


Drayton, a contemporary of Shakspeare, impresses a moral thus: 


Covering with moss the dead’s unclosed eye, 
The little redbreast teacheth charitie. 


Ballads of an earlier date of publication than the Babes in the 
Wood contain allusions to the redbreast’s charitable mission. In 
The Soldier’s Repentance, printed in 1584, is this verse: 

Come, gentle death, and end my grief; 
Ye pretty birds ring forth my knell ; 
Let robin redbreast be the chief 

To bury me, and so farewell. 


So, too, in another much older ballad, The West Country Damo- 
sel’s Complaint, the lover who has deserted the damsel in question, 
and caused her death thereby, weeps over her dead body and re- 
solves to die with her: 

“Ah, wretched me!” he loudly cried, 
“What is it I have done? 


O, would to the Powers above I’d dyed 
when thus I left her alone: 


*Cymbeline. Act IV, Sc. 2. Old Plays, I, 219 (1830). 
14 
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Come, come, you gentle redbreast now, 
and prepare for us a tomb, 

Whilst unto cruel death I bow, 
and sing like a swan my doom.” 


In one of Dekker’s plays the myth is employed figuratively : 
They that cheer up a prisoner but with their sight are robin redbreasts that 
bring straws in their bills to cover a dead man in extremity ! 
Villanies discovered by lanthorn and candlelight, 1616. 


A contemporary dramatist with Dekker, Thomas Heywood, in his 
play of The Wonder of a Kingdom, iii, 1, 1636, applies it rather 
ludicrously. A man returns to his native place half naked and in 
dire distress and poverty. He asks aid of his wealthy but unfeeling 
brother, Torenti, saying: 

“Oh, remember this, 


He that does good deeds here waits at a table 
Where angels are his fellow-servitors.”’ 


To which the hard-hearted Torenti replies : 


“Tam no robin redbreast to bring straws 
To cover such a corse.” 


In that very powerful, but almost ghastly, tragedy by John Web- 
ster, The White Devil, or Vittoria Corombona, printed in 1612, 
there is a dirge which Charles Lamb well pronounced unequalled. 
Cornelia, who has gone distracted over the murder of her son, tells 
her attendants that her grandmother, when she heard the bell toll, 
was wont to sing this dirge to her lute: 


Call for the robin redbreast and the wren, 
Since o’er shady groves they hover 
And with leaves and flowers do cover 
The friendless bodies of unburied men. 
Call unto his funeral dole 
The ant, the field-mouse, and the mole, 
To rear him hillocks that shall keep him warm 
And (when gay tombs are robbed) sustain no harm ; 
But keep the wolf far thence, that’s foe to men, 
For with his nails he’ll dig them up again. 
Act v, sc. 4. 


Observe the strength of the fourth line. Was there ever a more 
pathetic picture of utter neglect and desolation! 
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A forgotten play by a forgotten writer, Niobe Dissolved under a 
Nilus, by Stafford, published in 1611, makes this humorous allusion 
to the legend: 


“On her (the nightingale) waites Robin in his redde livorie, who sits as a 
crowner on the murthred man; aad seeing his body naked plays the sorrie tailour 
to make him a mossy rayment.”’ 


Cowley, a little later, writes : 


Thus I would waste, thus end my careless days, 
And robin redbreasts, whom men praise 

For pious birds, should, when I die, 

Make both my monument and elegy. 


Sylva, 1681, p. 51. 


I make these many quotations from the poets and dramatists of 
the palmy days of English literature, the Elizabethan era, to show 
you how widely spread must have been the legend we are consider- 
ing, for the allusions to it are very numerous. It was a well-estab- 
lished and popular myth at least 300 years ago. Not only was a 
pious care for the uncovered dead the self-assumed function of the 
robin, but he is constantly represented as engaged in some benevo- 
lent task, befriending man and helping the innocent and oppressed. 

Perhaps not many of my hearers have chanced to meet with 
Britannia’s Pastorals, by William Browne. He was one of the 
Elizabethan authors, a contemporary of Shakespeare, Ben Jonson, 
and Spenser. His Pastorals were published in 1611, and were 
keenly appreciated and admired. Ben Jonson, no mean judge, 
praises them highly, and yet, with all their merits, they dropped 
completely out of remembrance and were as if they had never been 
written. They were reprinted about the end of the last century, 
and twenty years ago a superb edition of them was published in 
the Roxburge Library, a series of reprints of choice old English 
masterpieces. That millions of books should be forgotten is nat- 
ural, and, mostly, desirable, but that good matter should so utterly 
vanish is a not unmelancholy subject for reflection. Singularly 
enough, a famous epitaph ascribed to Ben Jonson, and which has 
been admired by three centuries of English readers, was really 
written by this forgotten Browne. I refer to the epitaph on the 
Countess of Pembroke. 
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The Britannia’s Pastorals of this resuscitated poet may, in many 
‘respects, take rank with Spenser’s Faery Queene, which it resembles 
in its general plan. There are brutal giants, lovely and oppressed 
maidens, and gallant knights to rescue them. One episode belongs 
to our subject, and must be briefly told. Marina is a beautiful 
virgin who has been captured by a caitiff wretch, named Limos, 
who has imprisoned her in the Cave of Famine, where he lives. 
Here she is likely to starve, when what happened you shall hear : 


A littie robin redbreast one clear morn 

Sate sweetly singing on a well-leaved thorn; 
Whereat Marina rose, and did admire 

He durst approach from whence all else retire ; 
And pitying the sweet bird, what in her lay 
She fully strove to fright him thence away. 

“ Poor harmless wretch,’’ quoth she, “ go seek some spring, 
And to her sweet fall with thy fellows sing. 
Fly to the well-replenish’d groves and there 
Do entertain each swain’s harmonious care ; 
Traverse the winding branches ; chant so free 
That every lover fall in love with thee. 


x * * 

Do this, thou loving bird, and haste away 

Into the woods ; but if-so be thou stay 

To do a deed of charity on me 

When my pure soul shall leave mortality, 

By cov’ring this poor body with a sheet 

Of green leaves, gathered from a valley sweet. 

It is in vain; these harmless limbs must have 
Than in the caitiff’s womb no other grave. 
Hence then, sweet robin, lest in staying long 

At once thou chance forego both life and song.” 
With this she hush’d him thence, he sung no more, 
But ’fraid the second time, flew toward the shore. 
Within as short time as the swiftest swain 

Can to our May-pole run and come again, 

The little redbreast to the prickled thorn 
Returned, and sung there as he had beforn. 

And fair Marina to the loop-hole went, 

Pitying the pretty bird, whose punishment 

Limos would not defer if he were spied. 

No sooner had the bird the maiden eyed, 

But leaping on the rock, down from a bough 

He takes a cherry up, which he but now 

Had thither brought, and in that place had laid 
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Till to the cleft his song had drawn the maid, 
And flying with the small stem in his bill, 
(A choicer fruit than hangs on Bacchus’* hill) 
In fair Marina’s bosom took his rest, 
A heavenly seat fit for so sweet a guest. 

Here left the bird the cherry, and anon 
Forsook her bosom and for more is gone, 
Making such speedy flights into the thick 
That she admir’d he went and came so quick. 
Then, lest his many cherries should distaste, 
Some other fruit he brings than he brought last. 
Sometime of strawberries a little stem, 
Oft changing colors as he gather’d them ; 
Some green, some white, some red on them infus’d, 
These lov’d, those fear’d, they blush’d to be so used. 
The peascod green, oft with no little toil 
He’d seek for in the fattest fertil’st soil, . 
And rend it from the stalk to bring it to her, 
And in her bosom for acceptance woo her. 
No berry in the grove or forest grew, 
That fit for nourishment the kind bird knew, 
Nor any powerful herb in open field, 
To serve her brood the teeming earth did yield, 
but with his utmost industry he sought it, 
And to the cave for chaste Marina brought it. 


* * * * * 


But our charitable little bird was not content to supply the cap- 
tive maiden with fruits; he exerted his ingenuity to find her some- 
thing more nutritious. As she gazed out of her cell window on the 
stretch of sea-beach and rocks which the retreating tide had left 
uncovered : 


she spies 
A busy bird that to and fro still flies 
Till pitching where a hateful oyster lay, 
Opening his close jaws—closer none than they, 
Unless the griping fist, or cherry lips 
Of happy lovers in their melting sips. 
Since the decreasing waves had left him there 
He gapes for thirst, yet meets with nought but air, 7 
And that so hot, ere the returning tide, 
He in his shell is likely to be fried ; 


* Cithzeron in Boetia. 


Yrim 
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The wary bird a pretty pebble takes 

And claps it ’twixt the two pearl hiding flakes 
Of the broad yawning oyster, and she then 
Securely picks the fish out, as some men 

A trick of policy thrust, tween two friends, 
Sever their powers, and his intention ends. 
The bird thus getting that for which she strove 
Brought it to her, to whom the queen of love 
Served as a foil, and Cupid could no other, 
But fly to her mistaken for his mother. 
Marina from the kind bird took the meat, 
And, looking down, she saw a number great 
Of birds, each one a pebble in his bill, 
Would do the like, but that they wanted skill. 


* * * * * 


Time will not allow me to pursue further the adventures of the 
fair Marina, whose life was saved by the watchful care of the robin 
redbreast, much to the astonishment of her captor, whose delight it 
was to starve his prisoners to death in the Cave of Famine. 

Fida, another heroine of the same poem, sees her pet hind torn 
to pieces by Riot, whereupon 

A little robin sitting on a tree 


In doleful notes bewailed her tragedy. 
Book i, song 4. 


The sweetest of English lyric poets, Robert Herrick, seems to 
have had an especially tender feeling toward the redbreast, and 
there are many references in his Hesperides, which was published 
in 1647, to the bird’s supposed care for the unburied dead. It is 
surprising how comparatively unknown is this most charming poet. 
For vigor of imagination, for tenderness, and for melodious versifi- 
cation, his lyrics are unexcelled by anything in the English lan- 


guage. 
Here is an epitaph he wrote for himself: 


TO ROBIN REDBREAST. 


Laid out for dead, let thy last kindnesse be 
With leaves and moss-worke for to cover me; 
And while the wood-nimphs my cold corse inter, 
Sing thou my dirge, sweet-warbling chorister ! 
For epitaph, in foliage, next write this 

Here, here, the tomb of Robin Herrick is. 
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In another place he addresses the nightingale and robin red- 


breast : 


When I departed am, ring thou my knell, 
Thou pittifull and pretty Philomel ; 

And when I’m laid out for a corse, then be 
Thou sexton, redbreast, for to cover me. 


But the most arch and delightful of his pictures of the redbreast’s 
sexton-like propensities is the piece upon Mrs. Elizabeth Wheeler, 
under the name of Amaryllis : 


Sweet Amarillis, by a spring’s 

Soft and soule-melting murmurings 

Slept; and thus sleeping, thither flew 

A robin redbreast, who at view, 

Not seeing her at all to stir, 

Brought leaves and mosse to cover her ; 
But while he, perking, there did prie 
About the arch of either eye, 

The lid began to let out day, 

At which poore robin flew away ; 

And seeing her not dead, but all disleaved, 
He chirpt for joy to see himself deceived. 


A later writer, Richard Hole, in his poem of Prince Arthur, de- 
scribes the discovery in the woods of the dead body of Cador, one 
of the characters of his poem: 


Now Cador’s corse he viewed, 
With hoary moss and faded leaves bestrewed ; 
In days of old not yet did we invade 
The harmless tenants of the woodland shade. 
The crimson-breasted warbler o’er the slain, 
While frequent rose his melancholy strain, 
With pious care, ’twas all he could, supplied 
The funeral rites by ruthless man denied. 


Among the many legends relating to the robin there are some 
which account for the distinctive orange color of his breast. 

Mr. Lecky, in his History of European Morals, quotes this one: 
“The redbreast, according to one popular legend, was commis- 
sioned by the Deity to carry a drop of water to the souls of unbap- 
tized infants in hell, and its breast was singed in piercing the 
flames.’ 
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Another legend represents him as carrying dew in his beak to the 

lost souls in hell, and burning his breast in this pious work; and 

still another describes him as engaged in quenching the fires of the 
burning pit by the same process and with the same result. 

Whittier has embodied these latter myths in his poem, The Robin. 
The old Welshwoman reproves her grandson for throwing stones at 
the robin, saying: 

“have you not heard, 
My poor, bad boy! of the fiery pit, 
And how, drop by drop, this merciful bird 
Carries the water that quenches it? 


“ He brings cool dew in his little bill, 
And lets it fall on the souls of sin; 
You can see the mark on his red breast still 
Of fires that scorch as he drops it in. 


“« My poor Bron rhuddyn! my breast-burned bird, 
Singing so sweetly from limb to limb, 
Very dear to the heart of our Lord 
Is he who pities the lost, like him!” 


«“ Amen!’? I said to the beautiful myth; 
“ Sing, bird of God, in my heart as well; 
Each good thought is a drop wherewith 
To cool and lessen the fires of hell.” 


Another beautiful superstition current in Brittany is that as Christ 
was on his way to Calvary, bending under the weight of his cross, 
a robin plucked out a thorn from the crown which pressed upon the 
patient sufferer’s brow, and the blood, which spurted out, dyed the 
breast of the bird a scarlet hue, and ever since that time the robins 
have had red breasts, and have been the friends of man. 

It is not surprising, when you consider the early relations of the 
ancient Cymri and the Bretons, that the same story is met with in 
Wales. 

This is the version of the legend as given by a Welsh clergyman: 

“¢It was on the day when Lord Jesus felt his pain upon the bitter 
cross of wood that a small and tender bird, which had hovered 
awhile around, drew nigh, about the seventh hour, and nestled 
upon the wreath of Syrian thorns. And when the gentle creature 
of the air beheld those cruel spikes, the thirty and three, which 
pierced that bleeding brow, she was moved with compassion and 
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the piety of birds; and she sought to turn aside,if but one of those 
thorns, with her fluttering wings and her lifted feet! It was in 
vain! She did but rend her own soft breast, until blood flowed 
over her feathers from the wound! Then said a voice from among 
the angels: ‘‘’Thou hast done well, sweet daughter of the boughs! 
Yea, and I bring thee tidings of reward: Henceforth, from this 
very hour, and because of this deed of thine, it shall be that, in 
many a land, thy race and kind shall bear upon their bosoms the 
hue and banner of thy faithful blood; and the children of every 
house shall yearn with a natural love towards the birds of the ruddy 
breast, and shall greet their presence, in its season, with a voice of 
thanksgiving ! ’’ * 


Here is the legend told in poetry: 


Bearing his cross, while Christ passed forth forlorn, 
His godlike forehead by the mock crown torn, 

A little bird took from that crown one thern 

To soothe the dear Redeemer’s throbbing head. 
That bird did what she could ; his blood, ’tis said, 
Down-dropping dyed her tender bosom red. 

Since then no wanton boy disturbs her nest; 
Weasel nor wildcat will her young molest; 

All sacred deem that bird of ruddy breast. 


There is another myth to which I have found but one reference. 
There are certain small hawks known as merdins, and the story is 
that in winter time these birds capture the robins and keep them 
prisoners all night in order that they (the merlins) may be kept 
warm by the red breasts of the robins. A poet of some renown in 
his day, George Gascoigne, whose Complaint of Philomene was 
published in 1576, thus describes this curious legend : 

Or as the red breast byrds, 
Whome prettie merlynes hold, 
Ful fast in foote, by winter’s night 

To fende themselves from colde. 


Though afterwards the hauke 
For pitie let them scape, 

Yet al that day they fede in feare, 
And doubt a second rape. 


* Notes and Queries, vi (1 s.), 1852, 344. 
f Quoted, but author unknown, in Notes and Queries, 1869 (4 .), iv, 390, 
claimed by John Hoskyns-Abrahall, at p. 507. 
15 
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And in the nexter night, 
Ful many times do crie, 
Remembering yet the ruthful plight 
Wherein they late did lye.* 


I think I must have convinced you that the myths which represent 
the robin redbreast as the friend of man, and especially as caring for 
the unburied human dead, are very ancient and very widely spread. 

And now naturally arises the question, How and when did these 
myths originate? The legends connected with the crimson breast 
of the bird may readily be supposed to have had their origin in 
poetic fancy, though, even under that view, the invariable benevo- 
lence or charity ascribed to him in each of these pretty myths would 
seem to denote an already-established reputation for those qualities. 
You will remember that in the earliest quotation I gave you, that, 
namely, from Skelton, in 1556, the half-sacred character of the red- 
breast is strikingly indicated. At the outset of the inquiry we are 
met with the invariable obstacle which attends all attempts to un- 
ravel the origin of myths—the impossibility of penetrating the 
obscurity of unlettered periods in the history of nations or tribes. 
The word itself, indeed, indicates the difficulty—yi00s, fabula, a 
myth, or, more properly, @ mythe—meant, in early Greek days, @ 
story without any particular character attached to it of either truth 
or falsehood. As society progressed intellectually, a higher stand- 
ard of belief and credibility was established, and the myth became 
a narrative, unattested and, for the most part, avowedly fictitious. 
In the earlier ages such narratives had passed unquestioned, being 
well suited to the uncritical minds and natural credulity of the 
hearers. With the establishment of history—and the Greek feropia 
was, as Grote has pointed out, the exact opposite of 500s, or the 
myth, consisting of facts known to the describer, or the result of 
his personal inquiries, the myth was relegated to the common peo- 
ple, over whose imagination it still held sway, and became a wel- 
come guest in poetry. 

Aristotle defines a myth to be an amplification or excessive exag- 
geration of a doctrine or narration which is in the main true or 
credible. He speaks of the giiépios, the myth-lover, the philomyth, 
as we may translate it, in not at all contemptuous contrast with 


*The Complaint of Philomene, George Gascoigne, London, 1576 (Arber’s 
Repr.), p. T10. 
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the giddcogos, or philosopher. Let us feel glad that philomyths are 
found in such respectable company. 

There is, I think, a distinction to be sionlaas as regards the proba- 
bility of their antiquity, between the myths which are preserved 
in the written and printed records of civilized peoples and those 
which are related orally among uncivilized tribes or nations. The 
strongest proof of the antiquity of a myth is that it has outlived all 
accounts or knowledge of its origin, and where there is a permanent 
written or printed literature to which reference can be made, such 
as I have attempted in the matter of the robin redbreast, the 
probability of the ancientness of the legend becomes greatly en- 
hanced. With stories that are related by word of mouth, the 
recollection of their origin must depend on the memory only, and 
by such a method of transmission, with its incidental variations, 
any certainty as to their origin being remote or recent becomes 
difficult or impossible of attainment. It must be admitted, how- 
ever, that the myth has a wonderful quality of imperishability. 
Kingdoms have disappeared, empires have been overthrown, relig- 
ions have been displaced by new beliefs, but myths have traveled 
down the ages, repeated by nation after nation, modified by lan- 
guage and surroundings, but still recognizable and apparently im- 
mortal. A sun-myth from early Aryan times has been ingeniously 
made use of to prove that Napoleon never existed. 

The terms myth, legend, saga, have been employed too often as 
if they were synonymous, and yet there is, or was, a clear distinc- 
tion between them. The myth is a fable, a story which always 
contains the supernatural or the impossible. The legend, from 
,éysty, to tell, is a story, sometimes related in form of verse, which, 
while dealing largely in the marvelous and romantic, does not nec- 
essarily include the impossible. This is shown by the qualifying 
adjectives applied to it, as ‘‘a lying legend,’’ ‘‘a false legend.’’ 
No one thinks of saying ‘‘a lying myth,’’ no suspicion of truthful- 
ness being attached to it. The saga is a Scandinavian word de- 
rived from the Icelandic saga, a story or saying. The cognate 
English word for it is saw, a short saying or maxim. The saga, 
like the legend, deals in the wonderful, but is generally a more 
elaborate production, more carefully constructed, and is nearly 
always poetical in form. 

It is of little use, however, to attempt to bring back any form of 
nomenclature to its etymological basis; language is regarded as the 
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property of the people, and we must be content to follow after the 
majority in their method of employing it. 

I shall conclude this sketch by reciting to you a poem which 
represents our interesting little friend as still engaged on a benevo- 
lent errand for the benefit of man. 

In Brittany, the land of legend and romance, they have a saying 
of any undertaking which has succeeded, though it had but a small 
beginning: ‘‘It is like Robin Redbreast’s corn.’? How the say- 
ing originated the poem will tell you. 

Early in the sixth century Saint Leonore and his associates landed 
in Brittany and strove to introduce Christianity and the arts of 
civilization among the heathen inhabitants, and to their early 
efforts, it is said, the conversion of the people and their rapid 
progress in the social scale is due. 

Saint Leonore is the subject of many marvelous legends, but 
while we may smile at the story of the saint’s hanging his cloak 
upon an obliging sunbeam, and like supernatural incidents, we must 
remember that to the indomitable courage, the marvelous self- 
denial, the stern enthusiasm of the early saints and martyrs of the 
Catholic Church modern civilization is deeply indebted. They 
threw themselves among the people they went to convert, were of 
them, lived their life, and gained their confidence. Modern mis- 
sionary work is admitted, even by the religious community, to be a 
failure, for the respectable church missionary, with his decorous 
wife and children, his decent home, his Sunday outpouring of 
dogmas and platitudes, is a man apart from the people to whom he 
is sent, and fails to turn them from their heathenism. Even the 
vulgar and ridiculous Salvation Army is, at this day, it is said, con- 
verting the natives of India by the thousand to their form of Christ- 
ianity for the simple reason that they live with them and are a part 
of them. 

The poem in question is a very homely one, and the versification 
is rugged, but you will forgive those faults on account of the pretty 
myth contained in it, and the sound moral it conveys. 


A STORY OF SAINT LEONORE, 


In a pleasant sunward hollow 
Of the barren purple fell, 

They have built a rustic chapel, 
Hung a little tinkling bell. 
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There, alone in Christ believing, 
Wait the brothers God’s good time 

When shall spread the Gospel tidings 
Like a flood from clime to clime. 


Yonder is a Druid circle 

Where the priests dance on the dew, 
Singing of Ceridwen’s kettle 

And the ploughing of old Hu. 


Now the brothers cut the heather, 
Stack the turf for winter fire; 

Wall about with lichened moor-stones 
The enclosure of their byre. 


Next they drain a weedy marish, 
Praying in the midst of toil ; 

And with plough of rude construction, 
Draw slight furrows through the soil. 


Then seek wheat. It was forgotten! 
All their labour seems in vain. 

The barbarian Kelts about them 
Little know of golden grain. 


Said the abbot : “God will help us 
In this hour of bitter loss.’ 

Then one spied a Robin Redbreast 
Sitting on a wayside cross. 


Doubtless came the bird in answer 
To the words the monk did speak, 

For a heavy wheat-ear dangled 
From the Robin’s polished beak. 


Then the brothers, as he dropped it, 
Picked it up and careful sowed, 

And abundantly in autumn 
Reaped the harvest where they strewed. 


Do you mark the waving glory 
O’er the Breton hill-slopes flung ? 
All that wealth from Robin Redbreast’s 
Little ear of wheat has sprung. 
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Do you mark the many churches 
Scattered o’er that pleasant land? 
All results are of the preaching 
Of that venerable band. 


Therefore, Christian! small beginnings 
Pass not by with lip of scorn; 

God may prosper them, as prospered 
Robin Redbreast’s ear of corn. 


InpIAN Time InpicaTors.—It is difficult to imagine a more 
primitive way of time measuring than the following, which has been 
observed by Mr. Gilbert Thompson among the Utes and Navajoes. 
The Indian who wishes to indicate to a succeeding traveler the time 
when he passed a certain point gathers a handful of flowers or grass 
and casts it on one of the heaps of stones or cairns which are fre- 
quently found along Indian trails. The extent to which the flowers 
are withered and dried affords a rough idea of the number of hours 
they have been gathered. 

Mr. Thompson also calls attention to a rude form of sun-dial 
mentioned by Hind in his Explorations in the Labrador Peninsula, 
1863, vol. 1, p. 150, as employed by the Nascapee Indians. 

‘*We sat down to rest on a boulder lying close to the portage- 
path, when the Indian, who was always doing something, cut a stick 
about two feet long, and, selecting a sandy spot in the path, fixed it 
upright and drew a line in the sand where the shadow of the stick 
fell. His object was to communicate to Louis, who was following 
us, the time of the day when we passed the spot where he had placed 
the stick. The position of the sun would, of course, be indicated 
by the shadow of the stick, and by referring to the line in the sand 
Louis could form a tolerably correct notion of the distance we were 
ahead. When I mentioned this incident to Mr. Gaudet, he said 
that he once sent an Indian belonging to the Lake of the Woods in 
the winter to a camp some fifty miles distant, intending to follow 
him the next day. Three times he observed on the track which the 
Indian had pursued two sticks stuck in the snow, so that by draw- 
ing a line between them and looking in the direction to which it 
pointed it would show the position of the sun in the heavens at the 
time the Indian placed them there, and thus indicate the hour at 
which he had reached the spot.’’ 
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SOME SOCIAL AND ECONOMICAL PARADOXES. 
BY LESTER F. WARD. 


Dr. Richard T. Ely, professor of political economy at the Johns 
Hopkins University, once did me the honor to preface one of his 


_ lectures by quoting from my work on Dynamic Sociology a passage 


relating to what I called the ‘‘ paradoxes of nature,’’ and by saying 
that the principle there involved was one that could be profitably 
applied to economic studies in general. I have since felt that per- 
haps it would be well, before others had gone far in this direction, 
for me to indicate some of the ways in which I had already foreseen 
the practicability of such an application, not only because it seemed 
fitting that I should break the way, but also because I somewhat 
apprehended that the principle might be inadequately grasped and 
erroneously applied. I carried it through the entire range of phys- 
ical phenomena, showed its application to the world of life and of 
mind, pointed instances in morals, and introduced it into the do- 
main of sociology. Even with my scanty reading in political econ- 
omy, I was able to see that it was specially applicable to that field, 
but I did not feel qualified, nor do I now, to advance with confi- 
dence in this direction. 

Without repeating anything that was there stated, I may mention 
as typical cases the rotundity of the earth and its revolution on an 
axis, both of which are facts directly opposed to common observa- 
tion and unknown till the age of Copernicus. A closer examina- 
tion shows that these cases are not exceptional, but that all natural 
truth contradicts the untrained experience of man, so that the ap- 
parent is always opposed to the real. 

Until a domain of forces has become the subject of scientific study 
and discovery the phenomena it presents are in the highest degree 
illusive, and therefore the less a science is understood the less con- 
fidence can be placed in the theories which its phenomena appear 
to establish. Social and economic science deals with human mo- 
tives and desires as its forces and human activities as its phenomena, 
than which nothing is more complex and difficult, and in such a 
field we should naturally expect that the greater part of what ap- 
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pears to be true is merely apparent, and that most of the real truths 
should seem to the common observer to be false. In the physical 
world science has now so far advanced that each new proposition 
has come to bear a certain mark, which, to the truly wise, distin- 
guishes the genuine from the spurious or, at least, the legitimate 
from the illegitimate. Time was when this was not the case, and 
we are now, I believe, in a phase of the progress of social and eco- 
nomic science in which no such distinction is apparent among the 
theories that are current. Each one has to be separately scruti- 
nized, an original judgment must be passed upon it, and it must 
be accepted or rejected wholly upon its own inherent merits. 

I propose in this paper to point out a few of the maxims of social 
science, and especially of political economy, which appear to be on 
trial and to indicate what, as it seems to me, will probably be the 
verdict of time as to their acceptance or rejection. But in this I 
do not arrogate to myself any gift of prophecy or infallibility, for 
most of these problems are knotty and obscure, and it is of the 
utmost importance to recognize how much of what seems to be 
true is false and how much of what seems to be false is merely 
paradoxical. 

I shall speak chiefly of certain statements of a few modern 
economic writers which are so much at variance with the current 
doctrines of political economy that, if true, they are certainly para- 
doxic, but before coming to these, and. as a sort of preparation for 
them, I will first mention a few other propositions of a much 
broader character, which, assum'ng their correctness, may properly 
be called social or sociologic paradoxes. 

I have preferred to state these apparently false propositions for 
the sake of defending them rather than to state the opposite and 
apparently true ones for the sake of combating them, because it is 
less important to lay stress upon the error contained in the latter 
than upon the truth contained in the former, and also because the 
method of explaining paradoxes possesses a certain novelty which 
that of exposing fallacies does not, and this of itself may add some 
zest to a subject which, at its best, will be regarded as dry, even if 
it be less ‘‘ dismal’’ than the old-time political economy. 

Perhaps the broadest of the paradoxes which can be claimed as 
sociologic, and which certainly applies to the next lower stage of 
biologic law, and still more obviously to physical phenomena, is 
embodied in the theorem that 
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The artificial is superior to the natural. 


Certainly this proposition does not seem true, but, on the con- 
trary, seems to contravene all our common instincts and intuitions ; 
but when subjected to the proper tests it is found to be true in all 
the simpler departments of knowledge. Man can make very little 
use of anything in its natural state. Value, 7. ¢., utility, is im- 
parted to raw materials only by labor and skill. The products of 
labor and skill are artificial, and scarcely anything has actua/ value, 
i. e., capability of actual, immediate use, until it has been trans- 
formed from the natural into the artificial state. Therefore, if that 
which can be used is superior to that which cannot, the artificial is 
superior to the natural. Even those vegetable and animal products 
which have most value—the cereals, fruits, vegetables, superior 
breeds of cattle, horses, sheep, fowls, etc.—are the products of 
thought, intelligence, careful selection, and prolonged artificial 
culture and care, showing that the proposition holds true in the 
complex department of life as well as in the domain of mechanical 
law. It should and does hold true in the social world ; but here, 
and here only, some of the highest authorities have disputed it. 
They decry all attempts at the artificial production of a higher 
social product, and call this interfering with natural laws. They 
base their opposition upon the idea, either expressed or implied, 
that the natural is superior to the artificial. This from our present 
standpoint is a petitio principit. It has usually been regarded as 
conclusive because no one seems to have questioned the major 
premise. ‘This itself is now seen to be false when applied to the 
better-known departments of natural law. To deny of social 
forces what is admitted of physical and vital forces is to deny the 
existence of a social science. But our proposition does apply to 
society, for if it were true that the natural is here superior to the 
artificial then would anarchy be preferable to government. 

Limiting the subject to this department, the strictly sociological 
paradox may be put in this form: 


Social activities may be artificially regulated to the advantage of society. 


Political economists maintain that the normal action of the laws 
that govern the social and industrial world are not only econom- 


ical, but the best possible, and cannot be disturbed with impunity. 
16 
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The philosophers of the individualist school take the same view. 
They sometimes go so far as to deny the expediency of sanitary 
regulation in cities, and maintain that the disease and mortality 
due to bad drainage will secure the improvement of the drainage 
by stimulating individual effort. They would have the lighting 
and paving of streets accomplished in the same way. Thus Mr, 
Herbert Spencer, who is admitted by all to be the leading sociolo- 
gist of the world, says that ‘‘either by general government or by 
local government the levying of compulsory rates for draining and 
for paving and lighting is inadmissible as indirectly making legis- 
lative protection more costly than necessary, or, in other words, 
turning it into aggression. * * * Respecting sewerage there 
would be no difficulty. Houses might rightly be drained on the 
same mercantile principle that they are now supplied with water. 
It is highly probable that, in the hands of a private company, the 
resulting manure would not only pay the cost of colleétion, but 
would also yield a considerable profit. But if not, the return on 
the invested capital would be made up of charges to those whose 
houses were drained, the alternative of having the connection with 
the main sewer stopped being as good a security for payment as 
the analogous one possessed by gas and water companies. Paving 
and lighting would properly fall to the management of house-owners. 
Were there no public provision for such conveniences house-owners 
would quickly find it to their interest to furnish them. Some specu- 
lative building society having set the example of improvement in 
this direction, competition would do the rest. Dwellings without 
public footways before them and with no lamps to show the tenants 
to their doors would stand empty when better accommodation was 
offered ; and good paving and lighting having thus become essen- 
tial, landlords would combine for the more economical supply of 
them.”’ 

This is merely an example of the absurd lengths to which this 
favorite theory leads such writers. In the light of the sanitary 
progress of the nineteenth century, due entirely to organized social 
effort, such statements scarcely seem to emanate from a sane mind. 

Starting from such extremes, it would not be difficult to show 
that the general doctrine of /aissez faire is unsound when contem- 
plated as a universal principle of sociology, and so much has latterly 
been said upon this point that many good writers, even in England, 
who still desire to hold on to the doctrine, such as Cairnes, Sidg- 
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wick, and Lefevre, are giving up its universal applicability and only 
contending for it in many cases on the ground of expediency. No 
one asks more than this, as no fair-minded person will deny that it 
is often better to allow the most absolute free play to the natural 
agencies, not merely of society, but of physical nature as well. 

Not to dwell longer upon such broad generalizations, and coming 
now nearer to the domain of economics, I will state, at the risk of 
some apparent abruptness, another paradox in the following words: 


Reforms are chiefly advocated by those who have no personal interest 
in them. 


I do not claim that this is universal, and there usually comes a 
time in the history of every reform when the victims of the evil to 
be reformed join in the work and help to secure its consummation. 
But in some cases, such as the abolition of slavery, even this does 
not take place. Associations that are organized for charitable, 
benevolent, and reformatory objects are composed almost exclu- 
sively of persons who are actuated by purely altruistic motives and 
have nothing to gain beyond the approbation of their fellows. Labor- 
reform movements are usually instigated and largely prosecuted by 
persons who are only interested in their success from some high 
moral point of view. Sometimes they are the employers of labor, 
and workingmen’s parties are often officered by lawyers, clergymen, 
professors in colleges, or writers on social topics. Selfish designs 
and personal ambition they doubtless often have, but very rarely 
are they men who would be pecuniariiy affected by the success or 
failure of the cause. 

I have introduced this principle chiefly in order to lay more special 
stress upon an important corollary to it, viz., that 


Discontent increases with the improvement of the social condition. 


No one will deny to this proposition, provided it can be proved 
true, the character of a social paradox. The mind naturally reasons 
that as the causes for complaint are removed the discontent should 
diminish. But such has not been the history of past progress; it is 
not the condition of the present progress of society. ‘The reason 
for this, like the reasons for all natural truths, which seem false when 
first stated, is clear when the explanation is furnished. We saw that 
in the case of emancipation the entire reform must be accomplished 
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by others than the victims of slavery. We even hear of slaves who 
do not want their freedom. But however much they may want it, 
they are powerless to obtain it. And it is largely so with the in- 
dustrial classes, who are not slaves in the accepted sense of the word. 
But up to acertain point they are, as truly as real slaves, both in- 
capable of realizing the need of reform and powerless to act in im- 
proving their condition. Discontent is proportioned to the degree 
in which an oppressed class realizes its condition, and increases with 
the knowledge that relief is attainable by action. But this stage is 
not reached until external influences have already wrought an im- 
portant change for the better. The French revolution did not come 
until the comparatively liberal king, Louis XVI, had called Turgot, 
a friend of the third estate, to his court and a great mitigation of 
popular grievances had taken place. Women did not begin to de- 
mand legal rights till most of the discriminations of the common 
law against them had been removed by statute. And, as we shall 
see, the workingmen did not become an element in politics until a 
great amelioration had taken place in their general condition. 

This is the meaning of the paradox that discontent increases with 
improvement, but it should be noted that this presupposes the exist- 
ence of hardship, and would be no longer true if entire justice could 
be attained. 

The special importance of this law arises from the fact that one 
of the leading arguments against all attempts at industrial reform 
has been that the condition of the laboring classes is really improv- 
ing. Mr. Henry George has greatly injured his case by denying 
this. His Progress and Poverty is little else than an elaboration of 
this denial—a systematic attempt to establish an untruth. This 
book has proved useful in stimulating honest inquiry into this 
question. It is now admitted at all hands that the condition of the 
working classes has improved and greatly improved in nearly all 
civilized countries. And it is claimed that on, this account the dis- © 
content of labor is without good reason. But those who take this 
view do not understand that this discontent is wholly on account of 
the improvement that has taken place in the workingman’s condi- 
tion. It does prove, however, that the reform is not yet complete, 
and a movement that has reached the stage of arousing wide-spread 
discontent can never be arrested until all just grounds of discontent 
have been removed. 
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The next paradox to be considered is that in industrial society 


The means of subsistence increase more rapidly than population. 


This, as will be observed, is exactly reversing the Malthusian doc- 
trine. ‘The almost universal acceptance of that doctrine, especially 
by political economists, is sufficient to give to this proposition the 
paradoxical character claimed for it, provided it can be shown to 
be true. This proposition Mr. Henry George, in the work already 
referred to, undertook to defend, and in this, I must admit, he was 
successful. In doing so he seems to have grasped the important 
truth that society is to be regarded as a great codperative institu- 
tion, which naturally economizes the forces of production. Those 
who understand what the value of codperation consists in know that 
the more general it is the more effective. Society, though a very 
imperfect form of codperation, is a very general one, and it results, 
defective as it is, in a greater production fer capita than could be 
secured by each individual working for himself—that is to say, the 
denser the population the greater the amount of subsistence pro- 
duced by each person. 

Two curious results flow from this, both of which are decidedly 
paradoxical: One is that this is the very truth which has been so ex- 
ultantly brought out by the chief defenders of Malthusianism when 
showing that the condition of the disaffected classes is improving. 
It is improving and has been improving, with a few temporary in- 
terruptions, ever since the beginning of the industrial epoch; but 
this improvement has been the result of the division of labor, the 
employment of machinery, and of the general social integration and 
coéperation which the increase and massing of population call forth. 
The denser the population the greater the friction of mind upon 
mind, the more rapid the development of intelligence, the quicker 
the action of the inventive faculty, and the more exact, methodical, 
and economical the outlay of energy in the production of wealth. 
Everybody is familiar with this law in the obvious contrast between 
the intelligence and thrift of city and of country populations, and no 
part of the earth has ever been so densely peopled that it could not 
produce wealth more rapidly in proportion to population than when 
less densely peopled, provided there were no physical obstacles, such 
as enforced isolation, governmental oppression, or protracted war. 
The only other exception is in the case of rude, barbaric, or effete 
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races, whom nothing can stimulate, and who possess no proper arts 
_ or industries. It is singular that the law of Malthus should be ap- 
plicable only to these last-named cases—to savages and barbarians— 
and only partially to these, since association sharpens even their 
faculties. As a matter of fact, the Malthusian theory ignores the 
existence of mind and finds its only perfect expression in the animal 
world, where Darwin took it up and applied it to the immense ad- 
vantage of biologic science. With the advanced human races the 
truth is found by exactly reversing the maxim of Malthus. 

The second curious result of the truth, so successfully established 
by Mr. George, is that it serves as a flat contradiction of the funda- 
mental theorem of his own book, viz., that poverty increases with 
wealth. It would, of course, be easy to find isolated cases, perhaps 
important departments of industry, in which the haphazard devel- 
opment of modern wealth-producing agencies has worked severe 
temporary hardship, but that they tend, using the old phrase, ‘‘to 
make the rich richer and the poor poorer’’ in any permanent or 
systematic way may be regarded as completely disproved. 

Coming now fairly within the field of political economy, as that 
science is usually defined, let us note a paradox, whicn may be more 
or less directly affiliated upon the one last considered. It may be 
stated in this form: 


Capital does more than labor towards the production of wealth. 


In view of the popular belief that labor creates all wealth, this, if 
true, must certainly rank asa paradox. ‘To perceive its truth we 
must consider what constitutes capital, and to do this successfully 
we must, for the time being, cut loose entirely from all the current 
definitions, however true they may be, and look at the problem from 
one special point of view. It isa common thing to hear it said 
that in the modern industrial world it is not human power that pro- 
duces most of the wealth, but natural forces. This is true, and is 
one way of looking at it. It is equally common to hear it said that 
it is not muscle, but brain, that accomplishes the chief results. This 
is also true, and is another way of viewing the question, Brain— 
7. e., intelligence—organizes and directs natural forces and the 
latter do the work. Still a third point of view is taken when it is 
said that it is machinery that performs most of the service. Ma- 
chinery is the material embodiment of this intelligent direction of 
natural forces. But there is a fourth possible way of contemplating 
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this superhuman production of wealth, if I may be allowed such an 
expression, which few, I imagine, have employed, and that is to 
ascribe it to capital. Yet it is clearly correct to do this. The 
other explanations I have given are all partial and incomplete. ‘The 
term ‘‘machinery’’ is too narrow. Even when it comprehends all 
kinds of implements and utensils it still fails to cover all forms of 
productive industry. ‘‘ Natural forces’’ is an expression which re- 
quires the subtle explanation that it includes the properties of ma- 
terial substances to render it complete. ‘‘ Intelligence’’ or ‘‘brain”’ 
is still more vague and difficult to reduce to economic language. 
But ‘‘capital’’ includes all these and every other possible agency or 
factor, and it is really to this that all production beyond what could 
have resulted from the exercise of naked human muscle is due. .1 
need not attempt to explain how small a part of human wealth this 
latter would be. But this view of the subject brings out with espe- 
cial force the truth of the original proposition with which we set 
out, that the artificial is superior to the natural. 
Passing over the proposition that 


Wages are drawn from products, not from capital, 


which would have sounded paradoxical a short time ago, but is now 
accepted by most advanced economists, I now come to what I re- 
gard as the most important, as it is perhaps the most debatable, of 
all economic paradoxes. It may be expressed in the following 
form : 


Profits rise with wages, 
or in the stronger form: 


Increase of wages results in increased profits. 


Surely this proposition would stagger an old-time political econo-’ 
mist, and very few employers, with the aid of the alleged unerring 
mercantile sagacity, could be brought to accept it. In fact, not 
only is the exact opposite theory the only one taught in the books, 
but the business of the whole world has always been conducted upon 
it, and to the normal mind the statement that profits will diminish 
as wages increase seems to be self-evident. How, then, can the 
opposite be maintained ? 

We owe to Mr. George Gunton, the author of a recent work en- 
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titled ‘‘ Wealth and Progress,’’ the full elaboration of this new the- 
orem, and to that work I must refer any who care to go more deeply 
into the question. The manner of proof is something like the argu- 
ments advanced in favor of non-resistance. Any one who under- 
stands it must admit its soundness, and yet if any small number 
were to attempt to practice it they would surely fail. It may be 
briefly stated somewhat in the following form: 

Political economy, as expounded in all the books, teaches that 
industrial society is divided into two great classes—producers and 
consumers, In this classification the wage-receivers are uniformly 
regarded as producers. The consumers are a class who go into the 
market and purchase the products wrought by the wage-receivers. 
They are vaguely conceived, illy defined, never distinctly located, 
and, except that they do actually buy the goods and consume them, 
they are a sort of economic myth. The question, then, naturally 
arises, Who are these consumers? where are they? what are they? 
And when fairly looked at the answer is not difficult. A consumer 
is a human being. He isa part of the population. Somewhere in 
the population he is to be found. But who is there that is not a 
consumer? Clearly, no one. The consumers are the whole popu- 
lation. The wage-receivers must, therefore, be both producers and 
consumers, and when we consult the census we find that they, with 
their dependents, constitute the great majority. Therefore, in all 
calculations based upon the nature of the market, not only must 
they not be ignored, but they must be regarded as the prime factor. 
It may be said that they consume much less proportionally than 
other classes. Their humble rank and simple wants make them 
scanty consumers, and therefore it is necessary to bid for the custom 
of the middle and upper classes and ignore the laboring classes. 
No one will claim that they consume as much fer capita as the rich, 
and of many products they consume none. But here again we may 
properly ask, why is this so? The obvious answer is, because they 
have not the means. But will any one claim that the working 
classes consume all they would if they had the means? Surely not. 
There may be some so low that they could make no use of anything 
more than they have, but this is scarcely conceivable. With hardly 
an exception they want much which they cannot have because they 
have not the means to purchase it. But their means consist wholly 
in their wages. To increase their wages is to supply their wants. 
The laborer wants increased wages only that he may supply his 
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needs, z. ¢., that he may become a larger consumer. The employer 
is apt to look at the question as though all that were paid for labor 
beyond the absolute minimum would be hoarded and lost to in- 
dustry. This view, tacitly shared by the economist, is obviously 
false. What to the laborer is the supplying of his wants is to 
the manufacturer and the farmer expanding the market. The vast 
number of laborers and the certainty that all increase of wages will 
be expended and not hoarded make even the smallest general rise 
in wages an important stimulus to production. It enlarges the 
market for all classes of products. Statistics show that periods of 
high wages have uniformly been periods of increased production, 
and increased production means prosperity to the manufacturer— 
7. é., profits rise as wages rise. 

From this, as the fundamental law, a large number of new and 
striking results, most of them in the nature of paradoxes, arise. 
Only a few of these can be considered here. One of them is that 


Prices fall as wages rise. 


This is maintained by Mr. Gunton in the face of his general law 
that the price is determined by the cost of production. Surely, one 
would suppose that the cost of production would be greater if the 
cost of labor were increased. Just here lies the paradox. Doubt- 
less this would be true for an isolated case, but it would not be true 
where the rise in wages was on a large scale. The reason is that 
with the increase in wages the market is enlarged and production 
must be correspondingly increased. But as production was at the 
maximum for existing methods before, the increased production 
must now be brought about by an improvement in the methods— 
z. e., by the introduction of improved machinery. This always 
lessens the cost of production, and as prices depend upon the cost 
of production they will necessarily fall. 

To this law rent appears to be an exception, and there is reason 
to believe that Mr. Gunton so regards it. One would naturally sup- 
pose that rent, as the price paid for lodgings, business offices, space 
to build or work upon, or land to cultivate, would follow the law of 
prices and fall as wages rose. Mr. George virtually asserted this in 
maintaining that the rent was taken out of wages, so that the higher 
the rent the lower the wages. But Mr. Gunton shows that as rents 
have risen wages have also risen; that the highest wages are paid 
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where the highest rents are charged, viz., in cities, and that the 
lowest of all wages are received by those who pay no rent at all, but 
occupy the soil without let or hindrance. Nevertheless, I cannot 
admit that all this makes rent an exception to the law of prices. 
For although as wages rise higher rents will be paid, still they are 
paid for better tenements or more advantageous sites. ‘The occu- 
pation of better premises is equivalent to increasing consumption, 
and this is the result of increased wages. Not only will better food, 
clothes, and furniture be obtained, but also better houses, shops, 
offices, and locations. 

But perhaps the most important of the conclusions to which such 
an inquiry leads are those relating to the hours of labor. Two of 
these may be briefly considered. ‘The first is that 


A reduction of hours tends to increase production. 


This perhaps sounds more paradoxical than any of the foregoing 
propositions. It seems absurd to say that more will be produced in 
eight hours than inten. But let ussee: The laborer remains a con- 
sumer the same after as before the reduction. Unless more machinery 
be introduced the same amount of manual labor will be required after 
as before to supply an unchanged demand. Hence a larger number 
of laborers must be employed. These, in the present state of in- 
dustry, are always to be had. The average number of able-bodied 
workmen constantly out of and seeking employment is estimated to 
be one-fifth of the whole. As many of these as it required to bal- 
ance the decrease of hours would at once find employment. While 
unemployed the amount consumed by them is at an absolute mini- 
mum. As soon as they begin to receive wages they begin to con- 
sume more, and thus the demand for various commodities is in- 
creased. ‘This demand is sure to be met by increased production, 
which will be secured by the introduction of improved machinery 
if it cannot be done otherwise. 

But this is not the only way in which a reduction of the hours of 
labor works an increase of production. By affording a little leisure 
to the workingman it gives him a taste, or rather an opportunity to 
indulge a taste already possessed, for certain elements of culture 
and certain social refinements which he will then begin to demand 
and which will be accordingly supplied, still further increasing the 
quantity and varying the quality of production. 
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But assuming that the workingman’s earnings were previously all 
expended on necessities, this last consequence would be impossible, 
and hence arises the final paradox, that 


The reduction of hours tends to increase wages. 


But for the foregoing explanations this would sound strangely 
enough. Whenever there is an appeal for a reduction of hours it is 
always met by the reply that in the state of business it can only 
be granted on condition that wages be correspondingly reduced. 
Business competition is supposed to render profits impossible under 
any such change, and this doubtless would be the case with isolated 
industries, at least at the outset. A reduction of hours is consid- 
ered equivalent to an increase of pay. But even on this view we have 
seen that, in the long run, profits rise with wages, and they may, 
therefore, be expected to rise with a reduction of hours. If the re- 
duction is made general and continued long enough to produce its 
natural and final effect upon industry and upon society, it will cer- 
tainly create an increased demand for all classes of commodities, 
requiring the introduction of improved machinery and methods in 
their production, cheapening the cost of their production, and thus 
so far increasing the profits of the manufacturer as to enable him to 
pay higher wages. In fact, he will be left no choice of his own in 
the matter, but under the laws of business competition he will be 
compelled to do so to prevent a reduction in his profits. 

Without dwelling longer upon these several propositions I will 
close this paper with a single comment. If any considerable part 
of what is claimed is true it proves in a most conclusive manner 
what I have so often insisted upon, that to the power of production 
there is practically no limit, and that all that is needed to place in 
the possession of every member of society every object of his desire 
is the power to purchase it. Very few indeed are there who possess 
or can possess every purchasable object of desire. The present 
production of industrial society would not be equal to a tenth, 
probably not to a hundredth, of what would be consumed if every 
one could supply at will every proper and legitimate want of his 
nature. It is, therefore, useless to talk of increasing production 
except by the increase of the power to consume. The problem is, 
therefore, no longer how to increase production, but how to in- 
crease consumption—not the desire to consume, for that already 
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exists, nor the ability to render an equivalent, which is also abun- 
dantly possessed, but the chance to exercise that ability in the grati- 
fication of that desire; in a word, the opportunity to earn. That the 
reduction of the hours of labor is one of the means to that end is 
certainly clear. The discovery of other means and of the best way 
to put every means into practice seems to me to constitute the chief 
economic problem of our times. 


BeEE-Hive Stone VauLts.—The little bee-hive stone vaults dis- 
covered ina North Carolina mound, of which a description and 
figure were published in the American Naturalist, March, 1884, ex- 
cited considerable curiosity, as they were the first of this form found 
in mounds in this country. Since that time the field assistants of 
the Division have probably discovered the point where tombs of 
this form were first built. 

Five similarly shaped vaults, but in this case made of hardened 
clay, have been found at the bottom of a large mound in West Vir- 
ginia. They were placed on the original surface of the ground, in 
a circle about the center. Some two or three others of a similar 
character were discovered in another mound in the same locality. 
Each contained what appeared to be the almost entirely decayed 
remains of a human body. 

Another discovery made at the same place, taken in connection 
with a similar one made in East Tennessee, may possibly serve to 
throw some light on the use of the so-called ‘clay altars’’ of the 
Ohio mounds. In a single group not only have a few of these altars 
been found, but also basin-shaped beds of burnt clay which appar- 
ently were substitutes for these altars. In some cases two or three 
were placed in succession, one above another, with a stratum of ashes 
and coals between. Similar beds were discovered in East Ten- 
nessee in which were charred remains of stakes, rendering it prob- 
able that they were places where captives were burned. This sup- 
position is strengthened by a statement made in Ramsey’s ‘Annals 
of Tennessee’ that a captive was taken by the Indians to the top 
of a mound in that section to be burned. 


Cyrus THOMAS. 
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ON THE ETYMOLOGY OF THE WORD TOBACCO.* 
BY DR. A. ERNST, CARACAS (VENEZUELA). 


Without going into unnecessary details in regard to the absolutely 
groundless etymologies of the word tobacco, from the name of the 
Island of Tobago or the Mexican town of Tabasco, we have the 
generally accepted opinion, based on the report of Oviedo,f that 
the word /odacco originated in the name of the implement employed 
by the pre-Columbian inhabitants of Hayti for making use of the 
weed. The old historian says that they had the custom of taking 
some fumigations for the purpose of getting intoxicated (which they 
called ¢abaco)t with the smoke of a certain herb, and from his brief 
description it would appear that this was the plant we 
know now by the same name. He then proceeds to 
describe the implement used in the operation, and 
gives also a rude figure of it, which is faithfully repro- 
duced in the cut inserted here, taken from the origi- 
nal edition printed at Sevilla, in 1535. It is a small 
tube in the shape of the letter Y. The stem was 
thrust into the smoke of the burning herb, the 
branches were put to the nostrils, and, after repeated inhala- 
tions, a state of intoxication was produced, which lasted for some 
time. This implement, he says, they called ¢adaco, adding expressly 
that such was not the name of. the herb, as some people believed. ||, 
He finally declares that this very bad vice (‘‘este vicio muy malo’’) 
had already been adopted by some Spaniards, and by even more of 
the negro slaves, who said that it took away their feeling of fatigue 
(‘‘es guita el consancio.’’) 


*The following paper is the development, with some necessary corrections, of 
a note which I sent to the International Congress of Anthropology, held at New 
York in the month of June, 1888. 

{Historia general y natural de las Indias. Madrid, 1851, i, 130, 131. 

{“Usaban . . « tomar unas ahumadas, que ellos llaman tabaco, para 
salir de sentido.” (Oviedo, 1. c.) 

|| ““Aquel tal instrumento con que toman el humo . . . Uaman los indios 
tabaco,énodlahierva . . . como pensaban algunos.” 
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I infer, after a careful consideration of his text, that Oviedo him- 
_ self never saw an Indian using the little implement he describes and 
figures, and that he confused with the old custom, imperfectly known 
to him by mere hearsay, the one which, in his time, was already 
practised by some of his own countrymen. 

I shall prove presently that he is certainly right in giving the 
name fabaco (or more correctly ¢aboca) to the Y-shaped inhaler. 
His former statement that the fumigations were called so is to be 
traced to another source, as will be shown further on. The ¢adoca 
is indeed the same instrument which is still in use among several 
tribes on the South American continent for the absorption of cer- 
tain exciting powders (#opo, parica), and specimens of it are to be 
seen in most ethnographical collections.* It is, however, not used 
as a smoke-inhaler, nor can it be effectually employed for this pur- 
pose, as I have convinced myself by repeated experiments with 
burning tobacco-leaves. 

I do not believe, therefore, that the Haytians inhaled in this 
manner the smoke of any herb; but I suppose they used the ¢adoca, 
precisely like many South American Indians, for absorbing some ex- 
citing powder. This certainly may have been that of dried tobacco 
leaves, mixed perhaps with some other substance, as I am not quite 
sure that the physiological effect of pure tobacco powder would be 
of the intensity which Oviedo indicates. 

This word ¢aéoca is of Guarani origin. Martius} alleges that 
such is the name of the tube, generally made of one of the long 
bones of the tapir, through which the Muras and Mauhés of the 
Amazon reciprocally blow into each other’s nostrils the parica (a 
powder very much like the zofo of the Guahibos of the Upper Ori- 
noco, if not exactly the same thing). In Guarani ¢adoca is also the 
name of a tall bambusaceous grass, the hollow internodes of which 
were probably employed for the purpose mentioned before the more 
refined use of the bones of the tapir became a fashion. Almeida 
Nogueira derives either from fadog, the permissive form of 
the verb dog (I split), or from z¢édog (it splits stone), as the Indians 


*JT have described one in the Museo Nacional, Caracas (Ethnographische 
Mittheilungen aus Venezuela, in Verhandlungen der ao au Ber- 
lin, 1886, page 521). 


f Reise in Brasilien, iii, 1075. 
{Vocabulario Guarani (Rio de Janeiro, 1879), 469. 
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are said to have used pieces of the cane, by the addition of water, 
for grinding holes into stones which they wanted to divide or to cut 
in a certain direction. 

Parica and niopo are prepared from the pods and seeds of some 
species of leguminaceous trees (Pipfadenia niopo, etc.). ‘The powder 
has not yet been studied chemically, but Mr. Vicente Marcano, of 
this city, who brought a certain quantity of it from his voyage to 
the Upper Orinoco, tells me that from a preliminary investigation 
of its properties he is led to believe that it contains a powerful alka- 
loid. ‘These trees do not grow everywhere, so that some tribes were 
compelled to look for other substances producing similar effects, and 
it appears that the leaves of the tobacco were amongst them, as is 
proved by the existence of the old Guarani word fetycuz or petyngut, 
which is translated by Almeida Nogueira with ‘‘f6 (powder) de 
tabaco para ser aspirado.’’ ‘This custom, however, is limited to the 
tribes of the wide-spread Guaranian family; at least I have been 
unsuccessful in finding its practice aoeeets among the peoples of 
Arrawack origin. 

The niopo inhaler of the Guahibos, as well as the instrument de- 
scribed and figured by Oviedo, are certainly but further improve- 
ments of the simple bone tube of the Muras and Mauhés, and as there 
can be no doubt that ¢adoca could easily be changed into ¢adaco, it 
is evident that Oviedo is right with respect to the etymology of this 
word. 

There is another word, viz., cojoba or cojiba, connected with the 
custom referred to, Bachiller y Morales thinks it was the old An- 
tillean name of the tobacco plant.* It has been preserved by Las 
Casas in Chapter clxvi of his Apologética Historia.t After de- 
scribing the manner in which the Haytian Indians absorbed through 
their noses a certain powder by means of an instrument like the one 
mentioned by Oviedo, he adds: ‘‘2stos polvos y estas ceremonias 6 
actos se lamaban cohoba . . . en su lenguaje.’’ It is very 
probable that the powder was made of tobacco leaves; but the word 
cohoba appears to me of Guarani origin, just like the word ¢adoca. 
At the very first glance it looks like a compound of cag (to sustain, 
strengthen, nourish) and /oé (leaf), so that it would be the same as 
the modern Brazilian word cogonha—z. e., the leaf which sustains or 


* Cuba primitiva, 250. 
{ Historia de las Indias. Madrid, 1876, v., 469. 
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strengthens. There is, however, still another way of explaining its 
_ meaning, which agrees exactly with the quoted statement of Las 
Casas, that cohoda was the name, not only of the powder, but also of 
the ceremony or act of taking the powder. Cwié in Guarani means 
“‘powder ;’’ or is therefore ‘‘ to eat, to absorb a powder.” 
The present participle of this verb would be cwé-guado, or also 
cuyubo,* and cuyubo could easily be transformed into cojobo or cojoba. 
The present participle has, in Guarani, frequently the sense of a noun, 
so that cuywbo means ‘the absorbing or taking of the powder,’’ pre- 
cisely as Las Casas says. 

Here, however, arise two questions: How came these Guarani 
words ¢adoca and cohoba to the Antilles? and was the former really 
used in reference to the smoking of tobacco? 

Guarani words are not at all uncommon in the original languages 
of the Antilles, as I have shown by a considerable number of terms 
having reference to the culture and manifold uses of the mandioca 
plant.¢ But the cultivation of this plant spread from Brazil north- 
ward, and it is but natural to assume that its local name went with 
it until both reached the climatic limit of the plant. A similar as- 
sertion cannot be maintained with respect to the use of tobacco in 
the Larger Antilles, where at least one species of Vicofiana is indig- 
enous, and the custom of smoking appears to have been introduced 
either from the north or the northwest.{ The existence of Guarani 
words in Hayti having any connection with this custom is there- 
fore not so easily to be accounted for. 


* Almeida Nogueira, Esbdco grammatical do Abaneé ou Lingua Guarani, pub- 
lished in the sixth vol. of Annaes da Bibliotheca Nac. do Rio de Janeiro, 1879, p. 
32, 46. 

t Ethnographische Mittheilungen, in Verhandl. der Anthrop. Gesellsch. zu 
Berlin, 1886, pages 515-520. 

tA man smoking a chamal (i. e., cigar) is represented on plate xxvi* of the 
Manuscript Troano (Cyrus Thomas, A Study of the Manuscr. Troano, Washing- 
ton, 1882, page 135, Fig. 46). Pipes of catlinite have been dug out from very 
old mounds in several places of the United States, and “ it is within the range of 
possibility that the aboriginal operations at the Great Pipestone quarry may be 
proved to have antedated the Spanish discovery of America by many centuries” 
(Zdwin E. Barber in Amer. Naturalist, 1883, page 764). It is true that pipes 
of burnt clay are common objects in the burial mounds of Southern Brazil ; but 
it is noteworthy that they appear to be totally absent from the mounds in the 
Amazonian Valley (Zadis/au Netto in Archivos do Musen Nacional do Rio de 


Janeiro, vi, 1885, p. 447). 
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It seems to me, however, that a clew may be found in the state- 
ment made by Las Casas, that in a certain region of the northern 
part of Hayti there lived two tribes, the cigwayos and mazoriges, who 
spoke a language or languages totally different from the one used 
in the remainder of the island. Of the first he says: ‘‘ They called 
themselves ciguayos, because they wore their hair very long, as in 
our Castile do the women.’’* Now, this name cigwayos is a genuine 
Guarani word, with a Spanish ending, composed of the transitive 
verb cig (to clip, to cut round) and the negation ey, so that it has 
exactly the meaning alluded to by Las Casas. He further observes 
that this people did not call the gold caona (which is Carib), but 
tuob. Here, again, we have a Guarani word, /fayid, literally 
‘‘ yellow stone.’’ { The name mazoriges, or perhaps mozariges, is 
almost identical with the Guarani mdo-e¢a-iga, to have watery eyes, 
to be blear-eyed,|| an epithet which is met also elsewhere as an 
ethnographical denomination. 

It follows herefrom that there lived in northern Hayti at least 
one tribe that spoke a language of Guaranian stock which was 
different from the general language used in that island. 

The ciguayos must have come from the South American conti- 
nent, following in all probability the Arrawacks, when these were 
partially driven from the mainland. Not being very numerous, 
they were pushed by their hostile neighbors as far north as the 
country allowed, until they finally maintained their ground against 
their enemies. This, of course, cannot be proved as a historical 
fact, but I think it would be difficult to give a better reason for the 
existence of those isolated tribes in the north of Hayti. 

These people were no doubt acquainted with the use of some 
exciting powder, and had their ¢adocas, which they went on using 
in their new home. But then it is evident that they did not smoke 
tobacco, but used it as szuff, and so we arrive at the same conclu- 
sion, viz., that Oviedo’s report refers, not to smoking, but to the 
absorption of tobacco powder through the nose. 


*« Se llamaban ciguayos porque traian todos los cabellos muy luengos, como en 
nuestra Castilla las mujeres.” (Historia de las Indias. Madrid, 1875, i, 434). 


¢ Almeida Nogueira, 93, 127. 
} Almeida Nogueira, 180. 


|| Almeida Nogueira, 88, 245; Ruiz Montoya, Zesoro de la lengua Guarani, 
fol. 371 verso. 
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This circumstanee does not disprove the derivation of the word 
“*tabaco’’ from ¢adoca. But we have other and older testimony 
for the smoking of tobacco, from which a different origin of the 
word may be deduced. 

The Spanish discoverers of the new world had in Cuba, in the 
first days of November, 1492, the earliest opportunity of seeing 
Indians in the act of smoking tobacco, although the dried leaves of 
this plant had already been noticed some days before (October 15) 
among the cargo of a boat belonging to a native of one of the 
Bahama Islands.* Under date of the 6th of November the journal 
of Columbus brings the first condensed report of smoking cigars ; 
Las Casas gives a more detailed description of the habit, which he 
probably drew either from some writings of Columbus or from 
verbal information of eye-witnesses.f He relates that the two men 
who had been sent out by the admiral to reconnoiter the country 
returned on Monday, the 5th of November, and reported, among 
other things, that ‘‘ they had seen on their way many Indians carry- 
ing fire-brands in their hands and certain dried leaves rolled into 
another dry leaf, like the paper muskets the children make about 
Whitsuntide. At one end these rolls were lighted, and at the other 
the Indians sucked at them, so as to inhale the smoke together with 
the air, whereby they comforted their limbs and got almost intoxi- 
cated, saying that it took away their weariness. ‘These muskets’’ 
(he adds), ‘‘ or what else we may name them, they call ¢adacos.’’ t 


* Fernandez de Navarrete, Coleccion de los viages y descubrinientos que 
hicieron por mar los espafioles (Madrid, 1825), i, 28. See also G. V. Fox, An 
Attempt to solve the problem of the first Landing-place of Columbus in the New 
World (Rep. of U. S. Coast and Geod. Survey, 1882, page 361). W. Zrving, 
Life of Columbus (London, 1885), i, 184. 


} Navarrete, Coleccion, i, 51 (note); Las Casas, Historia, de las Indias, i, 
332, 333- 


$“Hallaron estos dos cristianos por el camino mucha gente que atravesaban a 
sus pueblos, mujeres y hombres, siempre los hombres con un tizon en las manos, y 
ciertas hierbas para tomar sus sahumerios, que son unas hierbas secas metidas en 
una cierta ofa, seca tambien, &@ manera de mosquete hecho de papel, de los que 
hacen los muchachos la pascua del Espiritu Santo, y encendido por la una parte 
dél por la otra chupan, 6 sorben, 6 reciben con el resuello para adentro aquel 
humo, con el cual se adormecen las carnes y cuasi emborracha, y ast diz que no 
sienten el cansancio. Estos mosquetes, 6 como los lamaremos, laman ellos 
tabacos.” 
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Here we evidently have a description of smoking cigars just as 
we smoke them, and we find, in accordance with Oviedo’s first state- 
ment,* that the burning leaves, in a particular shape, were called 
tobacos. 

In this latter circumstance I see a proof that Oviedo was ac- 
quainted with the original of the journal of Columbus or some other 
report left by the Admiral from which Las Casas made the abstract 
published by Navarrete. ‘To the same source point, in my opinion, 
the following words,in Oviedo’s narration: ‘‘They burned the 
leaves of that herb, after having them bundled or wrapped up, like 
the pages at the court blow out their puffs of smoke.’’ ¢ 

There can be no doubt that Las Casas knew the first part of 
Oviedo’s work (printed at Seville, in 1535), as he mentions it 
several times in his own /77s¢orta, which he began to write in 1552. 
He was, however, not the man to copy from an author with whom 
he had had rather serious quarrels in 1519, at Barcelona, about his 
favorite idea in regard to the manner of treating the Indians,} and 
it is even singular that he lost the opportunity of pointing out the 
incongruities in Oviedo’s report concerning the matter in ques- 
tion. I believe, therefore, that both drew from the same sources, 
but that Oviedo unfortunately mixed up those older records refer- 
ring to Cuba with what he heard at Santo Domingo about the 
former use of tobacco in Hayti. 

One thing is certain at all events, viz., the word /adaco was not 
the name of the plant universally so called now. Unfortunately we 
know very little of the language or languages spoken in Cuba before 
the Spaniards set their feet upon the Pearl of the Antilles, and this 
little is to a great extent apocryphal. Some respectable authorities, 
however, believe that in one part, at least, the language was of the 
Arrawack branch, and I shall adopt this view as a working hypoth- 
esis in order to ascertain whether it leads to an acceptable interpre- 
tation of the word ¢adaco quoted by Las Casas. 

I do not think that it came from Hayti. The Indian languages, 
poor as they are in many respects, are nevertheless very rich in 


*See before, note 3.) 

{ “Quemaban las hojas de aquella hierba arrebujadas 6 envueltas de la manera 
gue los pajes cortesanos suelen echar sus ahumadas.” (Oviedo, 1. c.) 

tAmador de los Rios in the Life of Oviedo, printed in the first volume of the 
Historia (Madrid, 1851), page xxx. 
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terms referring to every-day life. It is therefore inconceivable that 
.in Cuba they should have adopted the name of a particular instru- 
ment; which perhaps they did not use, for something quite different. 
In order to solve the pending problem we must not forget that 
the word ¢adaco, as written by the Spaniards, is probably not a 
faithful rendering of the term used by the Indians. We ought like- 
wise to remember that colloquial intercourse between the Indians 
and the European discoverers at that time could be but exceedingly 
limited, amounting to little else than a kind of gesture language, 
giving origin to many capital mistakes and false interpretations. 
Let us suppose, then, that a smoking Indian was asked by one of 
Columbus’s messengers, who at the same time pointed to his cigar: 
‘«What is this?’’ or ‘‘ What do you call this?’’ If the former alto- 
gether guessed the general meaning of the inquiry he might as well 
understand: ‘‘What are you doing there?’’ And then his answer 
very naturally would have been: ‘‘I am smoking’”’ or ‘I will 
smoke.’’ This phrase in modern Arrawack would be ‘‘dattukiupa,” 
which is the first person singular in the future tense of the verb 
attukun (to eat sucking, for instance, fruits), used also either with 
or without the noun ywd (tobacco) for fo smoke tobacco.* Quite in 
the same manner the lower classes say in Spanish chupar tabaco (to 
suck tobacco), the objective noun being sometimes dropped when 
the meaning is sufficiently clear from other circumstances. f 
The future tense of Arrawack verbs is generally formed by drop- 
ping the final z and adding the termination fa, { but there are in- 
stances where this syllable is incorporated in the word, probably in 
consequence of a metaplasmic change, a feature extremely common 
in most American languages.|| If we perform this transposition in 
the word dattukipa we obtain dattupaku, and as the first syllable 
has a very dead sound it would be very likely that a foreign ear lost it 
altogether, so that ¢apaku remained, which is almost identical with 
tabaco. 
This etymology, methinks, is quite acceptable, both phonetically 


*Th. Schulz, Arawakisch-deutsche Worterbuch, in the eighth vol. of Bz6/. 
Lingitistique américaine (Paris, 1882), p. 103. 
7 Not to be confounded with mascar tabaco (to chew tobacco). 


$7A. Schulz, grammat. der arawak. Sprache (in the volume quoted in note 
20), p. 198. 
|| Almeida Noguetras Apontamentos sobreo abaficénga (Rio de Janeiro, 1876). 
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and logically; and, if so, it would appear that the Arrawack hy- 
pothesis after all is not so groundless as its opponents allege.* 

The Spaniards, of course, never thought of inquiring into the 
real meaning of the word, which was to them a matter of no in- 
terest whatever. Those comparatively small bands of adventurers 
who opened the gates of the New World adopted unhesitatingly any 
name, whether right or wrong, they heard or believed they heard 
for the many new and strange productions of an exuberant nature, 
which pressed on them at every step. We may thus understand 
how it resulted that the word /adaco came soon to be so universally 
used for this most important commodity that it superseded alto- 
gether the real name which the inhabitants of the Antilles had for 
the plant, so that the latter is not even once mentioned in the pro- 
fuse writings of Oviedo, Las Casas, and the other historians of the 
Spanish conquest in the West Indian Islands.f 


Drinkinc Topacco.—In the discussion at the meeting of the 
Society upon the paper of Mr. John Murdock ‘‘On the Siberian 
Origin of Some Customs of the Western Eskimos,’’ published in the 
last number of the ANTHROPOLOGIST, especially concerning their 
habit of swallowing the smoke of tobacco, Col. Flint remarked that 
the Chinese used the same expression for smoking as they did for 
swallowing their soft-boiled rice, which they did not chew. 

In connection with this remark it may be mentioned that Nares’s 
Glossary quotes the Literary Gazette, September 11, 1819, p. 588, 
as authority for the assertion that the Turks use the phrase trans- 
lated ‘‘drinking tobacco.”’ 

In Webster’s dictionary the fourth definition of drink is ‘‘to in- 
hale ; to smoke, as tobacco (Oés.).’’ His quoted authority, how- 


* Albert S. Gatschet (Volk und Sprache der Timucua in Leitschrift fiir Eth- 
nologie, xiii, 196) says: “In many American languages the word for tobacco and 
to smoke is derived from ¢o eat,” and he quotes several examples of it. The ety- 
mology proposed in the present paper brings even our word ¢odacco under the 
same rule, a circumstance which gives some additional weight to my interpreta- 
tion. 


{Bachiller y Morales (Cuda primitiva, p. 251) mentions that Z. Rosny pub- 
lished a series of articles on tobacco and matters connected with it in the second 
vol. of Revue Américaine. These publications I have not seen. 
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ever, the water poet, Taylor, 1630, only gives ‘‘drank tobacco”’ in 
the same manner and doubtless with the same meaning—not inhala 
tion but actual swallowing, as was frequent during that generation 
in England. 

The word tobacco does not occur in Shakspere, but many refer- 
ences are found among his cotemporary dramatists, and even more 
among those immediately succeeding him. Some of these are as 
follows : 

In ‘‘Miseries of Enforced Marriage,’’ v. 6, by George Wilkins, 
1607, appears the line: 


Feed well, drink tobacco * * *, 


In ‘*The Roaring Girl,’’ by Middleton and Decker, 1611, one 
of the personages says of some tobacco: 


This will serve to drink in my chamber. 


Another reference is from Donne’s Satires, I, 87 (Donne flour. 
ished 1610-’20): 


* * * Till one (which did excel 
Th’ Indians in drinking his tobacco well). 


That actual swallowing of the smoke was the mode in England 
at the time mentioned is shown by several contemporary illustra. 
tions of customs in which the pipe is in the mouth or hand and the 
smoke issuing from the nostrils. 

Also by an old epigram in which tobacco is said to ‘‘make a 
chimney of the nose.’’ In the mode of smoking now common; 
that of cigarettes being excepted, the nose is not concerned in the 
operation. 

The interest of the subject consists in the fact that the English 
voyagers who introduced the smoking of tobacco did it in the style 
found by them among the natives of North America, and that this 
mode of use was so exclusive that the phrase ‘‘drink’’ became ap- 
plied to it. G. M. 


THE correction in relation to Count Ercolani and the discovery 
of the circulation of the blood, in the Notes and News of the Janu- 
ary number, was by Dr. Robert Fletcher. By an oversight his 
initials only were printed instead of the full name. 
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TETON FOLK-LORE. 
BY REV. J. OWEN DORSEY. 


From March to December, 1887, George Bushotter, a Teton or 
Lakota Indian, recorded 257 texts in his native dialect by request 
of the Director of the Bureau of Ethnology. ‘The interlinear trans- 
lations accompanying these texts were made, with few exceptions, 
by thé writer. A partial list of these texts is given in Pilling’s 
Bibliography of the Siouan Languages. 

The writer has recently translated the material for the following 
paper from this Bushotter collection. 

Among the tribes of the Siouan Family the word wa-na-ghi, 
rendered ‘‘ghost’’ in this paper, means more than ‘“ apparition.’’ 
The living man is supposed to have one, two, or more wanaghi, 
one of which after death remains at the grave and another goes to 
the place of the departed. The writer has been told that for many 
years no Dakota would consent to have his picture take lest one of 
his wa-na-ghi should remain in the picture instead of going after 
death to the spirit land. The Tetons call the lock of hair cut from 
the forehead of the deceased and kept for some time by the parents 
the ‘‘ghost’’ or ‘‘shadow;”’ and till it is buried the deceased is sup- 
posed to retain his usual place in the household circle. When the 
writer was at the Kaw Agency, Indian Territory, in the winter of 
1882, Ho-sa-sa-ge died. After the representatives of all the gente 
had assembled Wa-kan-da, the father-in-law of the deceased, re- | 
moved the wanaghe and took it to his own house, weeping as he 
went. 

Before the Kan-ze or Kaws went to surround a buffalo herd the 
crier proclaimed, ‘‘ Wa-djii’-ta wa’-na-xe ye’-ye ta-tce’ a’-be da®.’’ 
This may be translated thus: ‘‘It is said (by the higher powers ?) 
that the ghosts of the animals shall be driven away.’’ Whenever 
the Osages went to war they had a similar proclamation made con- 
cerning their foes, who were spoken of as animals. 

The ghosts of the departed are not always visible to the living. 
Sometimes they are heard but not seen, though in the lodge with 
a mortal. Occasionally they become materialized, taking living 
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husbands or wives, eating, drinking, and smoking, just as if they 
-were ordinary human beings. 


Death and burial lore.—As ghosts visit the sick at night it is 
customary to drive them away by making a smoke from cedar wood 
or else cedar is laid outside the lodge. Sometimes a piece of cedar 
is fastened up at the smoke-hole. When they hear a ghost whistling 
some one leaves the lodge and fires a gun. Before death the lodge 
is surrounded by ghosts of deceased kindred that are visible to the 
dying person. 

All the dead man’s possessions are buried with him ; his body is 
dressed in good clothing. The favorite horse is decorated and 
saddled, and to this day various articles belonging to the deceased 
are fastened to him. The horse is shot and part of his tail is cut 
off and laid near the head of the burial scaffold, as it is thought 
that in such a case the ghost can ride the horse and use all the 
articles carried by that animal. 


Why the Tetons stopped burying in the ground.—Long ago the 
people buried some men on a hill and then removed camp to 
another place. Many winters afterward a man visited this burial 
place, but all traces of the graves had disappeared. So many men 
came and dug far down into the hill. By and by one said, “‘A 
road lies here.’’ So they dug in that direction and made a fire 
underground. And there they found a tunnel large enough for 
men to walk in by stooping, with many similar intersecting ones. 
They followed the main one and finally came to a place whither a 
strange animal, the Wakhanksicha, had dragged the corpses. For 
this reason the Lakotas became unwilling to lay their dead in the 
ground, so they began to bury on scaffolds which could not be 
reached by beasts of prey. At the present day the Tetons give 
three reasons for not burying in the ground: 1. Animals or persons 
might walk over the graves. 2. The dead might lie in mud and 
water after rain or snow. 3. Wolves might dig up the bodies and 
devour them. 

In order that the ghost may travel the ghost-road in safety it is 
necessary for each Lakota during his life to be tattooed either in 
the middle of the forehead or on the wrists. In that event his 
spirit will go directly to the ‘‘Many Lodges.’’ The other spirit 
road is said to be short, and the foolish one who travels it never 
reaches the ‘‘ Many Lodges.’’ An old woman sits in the road and 
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she examines each ghost that passes. If she cannot find the tattoo 
marks on the forehead, wrists, or chin the unhappy ghost is pushed 
from a cloud or cliff and falls to this world. Such is the lot of the 
ghosts that wander o’er the earth. They can never travel the spirit 
road again, so they go about whistling, with no fixed abode. 

If a quiet and well-behaved person dies his ghost is apt to be 
restless and cause trouble, but the ghost of a bad person who dies a 
natural death is never feared. The ghost of a murdered person is 
always dangerous. 

If a ghost calls to a loved one and the latter answers, he or she is 
sure to die soon after. If some one is heard weeping outside of a 
lodge, it is a sign that a person dwelling in that lodge is doomed to 
die. If a sister dies, she has a strong desire to return and carry off 
a beloved brother. So in event of a death in the family a gun, is 
fired or medicine is thrown on a fire to raise a smoke. If one who 
is alone encounters a ghost, the latter will be apt to pull his mouth 
and eyes until they are crooked. Mothers scare bad children by 
saying: ‘* Well, wait a bit and I will tell a ghost to come and carry 
you off.’’? Some one who has dreamed of ghosts will draw one on 
a skin, etc., to frighten the children. Such a person is said to draw 
his own ghost just as he will appear in future. No one else dares 
to draw a ghost. 


Ceremonies at the ghost-lodge.—When a son dies the parents with 
a knife cut off some hair from the top of the head, just above the 
forehead, placing the hair in a deerskin cover. Then they set up 
three poles, fastened together at the top and forming a sort of tri- 
pod. A cord hung over the top of these holds up the white 
deerskin pack containing the hair of the deceased. This hair is 
called the ghost or shade (or wa-na-ghi) of the dead person. The 
deerskin pack hangs horizontally from the poles and the skin is 
worked with porcupine quills in many lines, and here and there are 
various kinds of red and blue circular figures sewed on it. All the 
sod has been cut away from the ground beneath the pack, and on 
this bare or virgin earth they put a bowl and a drinking vessel, each 
ornamented with porcupine work. ‘Three times a day do they re- 
member the ghost, for whom they put the choicest food in the bowl 
and water in the drinking vessel. Every article is handled care- 
fully, being exposed to the smoke of sweet-smelling herbs. The 
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pack said to contain the ghost is put in the ghost-lodge with the 
knife which he used during life. 

The Indians always have observed the custom of smoking pipes 
and eating while sitting in the ghost-lodge. At the back of the 
lodge they prepare a seat and in the middle they set up two poles 
similar to those erected outside the entrance to the tents. Before 
they eat in the lodge, they sacrifice part of the food. Whenever 
they move the camp or single tent from one place to another, all 
these sacred objects are packed, and carried on a horse kept for this 
special purpose. This horse has his tail and mane cut off short, 
the hair on the body is shaved very close; his body is rubbed all 
over with yellow clay. Some one then rubs paint on the fingers, 
touching the rump gently several times, as well as the forehead and 
around the neck and breast. A feather is tied to the end of the 
tail. On his back they place a saddle-cloth and a saddle, each 
ornamented with porcupine quills. The horse must mourn—/. e., 
keep his hair short—as long as the ghost remains unburied; but as 
soon as the hair is removed from the pack and buried, the horse’s 
hair is allowed to grow long again. As soon as the people stop to 
encamp, the ghost-lodge is set up before any of the others. The 
articles which are kept there remain for a specified time, perhaps 
for several years, during which period certain ceremonies are per- 
formed. At the end of the allotted time comes the ghost feast, the 
Waéchunpi or Wakichaghapi, when the ghost pack is opened and the 
ghost taken out and buried. Then all the people assemble, setting 
up their tents near the ghost-lodge. The kindred of the deceased 
weep and bring food to the place. All this food has been boiled. 
They set up in the ground some forked sticks, such as are used for 
digging wild turnips, and straight poles are laid along the forked 
sticks. On the poles are hung moccasins and in the space between 
the forked sticks are piled blankets, buffalo robes, calico, untanned 
skin-bags, tanned bags, porcupine quills, wild turnips, and fruits.* 
These are distributed by women, and the people spend the time 
pleasantly. They also give presents to the young women. If the 
deceased was a male and a member of an order of young men, all 
who belong to it are invited to a feast (there was a similar custom 
among the Ponkas, in 1872), where they sing songs. When they 


* These things are probably given by the kindred of the deceased, but Bushotter 
has not so informed us. 
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stop singing they sit with bodies erect, but with bent head and 
stooping shoulders. Then the parents of the dead youth enter the 
lodge, weeping as they pass around the circle, and each one places 
both hands on the head of each guest, because the son, who re- 
garded the men as his friends, is no longer present. If the de- 
ceased is a female, only the women assemble, except some men, who 
lead the singing. If horses take part in the ceremonies, their manes 
and tails are shaved short, and they, too, receive gifts. Here and 
there one of the kindred of the deceased gives away all his prop- 
erty, and then the bag is opened and the hair or ghost is taken out 
and buried. From this time the parting with his parents is abso- 
lute. They think that until the hair is buried, the deceased is really 
present with the household, and that when this burial takes place 
he dies a second time. After this burial the kindred put on their 
usual clothing, and while they weep for the dead at intervals they 
are at liberty to anoint and decorate themselves according to fancy. 

Another account of Bushotter states that when they prepare for 
the ghost feast they redden the sack containing the hair and hang 
the war bonnet of feathers on the three poles at right angles with the 
ghost sack. ‘They wish to remember his deeds in war, so they also 
stick one end of his war spear in the ground, with its top leaning 
against the tops of the three poles. His shield is suspended from 
one of the poles. The three pipes on the shield in a colored sketch 
prepared by Bushotter denote that on so many expeditions he carried 
awar pipe. The red stripes declare how many of the enemy were 
wounded by him, and the human heads show the number of foes 
that he killed. The half-moon means that he shouted at his foes on 
a certain night. Once he threw aside his arms and engaged in a 
hand-to-hand struggle with a foe; this is shown by the human hand. 
The horse-tracks indicate that he ran off with so many horses. If 
his name was Black Hawk, for instance, a black hawk was painted 
in the middle of his shield. 

All these things are arranged before they open the bag con- 
taining the hair. ‘Then they enter the lodge, and there they open 
all the things that they have brought. The kindred of the deceased 
are the only ones to enter the lodge, and when they see the hair 
taken from the sack they scream suddenly for a minute or two. 
It is at this time that they distribute the gifts. Food has been 
boiled in many kettles, and is now divided among the people not 
the kindred of the deceased, who are scattered around the ghost- 
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lodge, and some food is usually given to the young men of the order 
to which the deceased belonged. 

A woman who attends to collecting the food, calico, bags, cloth- 
ing, etc., turns to the four posts of the scaffold in succession, and 
utters one of the following sayings or prayers at each post: ‘If the 
ghosts eat this, may I live long!’’ or ‘‘ May the ghosts eat this, and 
I obtain many horses!’’ or ‘‘If my nephew (or niece) eats this, may 
some one give me many presents !’’ This woman is careful to put the 
best part of the food on the bowl or dish under the scaffold near the 
head of the corpse.* Should any one eat before the food has been 
put aside for the ghost, all the ghosts become angry with him, and 
they are sure to punish him; they will make him drop his food just 
before it reaches his mouth, or they will spill the water when he 
tries to drink, and sometimes they cause a man to gash himself with 
a knife. 


A few ghost stories of the Teton collection will now be given. 


The Ghost Husband.—A young Lakota died just before marrying 
a young girl whom he loved. The girl mourned his death, so she 
cut her hair here and there with a dull knife, and gashed her limbs, 
just as if she had been an old woman. The ghost returned and 
took her for his wife. Whenever the tribe camped for the night 
the ghost’s wife pitched her tent at some distance from the others, 
and when the people removed their camp the woman and her hus- 
band kept some distance behind the main body. The ghost always 
told the woman what to do; and he brought game to her regularly, 
which the wife gave to the people in exchange for other articles. 
The people could neither see nor hear the ghost, but they heard his 
wife address him. He alwayssent word to the tribe when there was 
to be a high wind or heavy rain. He could read the thoughts of 
his wife, so that she need not speak a word to him, and when she 
felt a desire for anything he soon obtained it for her. 


The Solitary Traveler.—Once a solitary traveler was overtaken 
by a tremendous thunderstorm near a forest. So he remained there 
for the night. After dark he noticed a light in the woods, and 
when he reached the spot, behold, there was a sweat lodge, in which 
were two persons talking. One said, ‘‘ Friend, some one has come 


* In one of his papers Bushotter says that it is the mother of the deceased per- 
son who deposits the food under the scaffuld and utters the prayers. 
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and stands without. Let us invite him to share our food.’’ The 
listener fled suddenly, as they were ghosts, and they pursued him. 
Though he looked behind now and then, he could not see them; so 
he ran with all his might towards a hill, and escaped from them. 
As he was ascending a divide of the Bad Lands, all at once he heard 
the cry of a woman. He was very glad to have company for the 
rest of the journey; but no sooner had he thought about the woman 
than she appeared by his side, saying, ‘‘I have come because you 
have just wished to have my company.’’ This frightened the man, 
but the ghost woman said, ‘‘Do not fear me, else you will never 
see me again.’’ So they went on silently till daybreak. Then the 
man looked at her, but her legs could not be seen, though she was 
walking without any apparent effort. Then the man thought, 
‘‘What if she should choke me?’’ Immediately the woman dis- 
appeared like the wind. 


The Ghost on the Hill,—One day, when the people were hunting 
the buffalo, a strange man appeared on a hill. He wore a winter 
robe, with the hair outside. When he wasd escending the hill the 
people became alarmed, but he continued to advance. The young 
men rushed to meet him, taking bows and arrows. They could not 
see his face. They tried to shoot him, but each arrow passed by 
him on one side or the other. So they finally fled, as he was a 
ghost. 


The Indian who wrestled with a Ghost.—A young man went 
alone on the war path. At length he reached a wilderness, encount- 
ering many difficulties, which did not deter him from his under- 
taking. One day, as he was going along, he heard a voice, and he 
thought, “I shall have company.’’ As he was approaching a forest 
he heard some one halloo. Behold, it was an owl. By and by he 
drew near another forest, and as night was coming on he had to 
rest there. At the edge of the forest he lay down in the open air. 
At midnight he was aroused by the voice of a woman, who was wail- 
ing, ‘*My son! my son!’’ Still he remained where he was, and 


continued putting wood on the fire. He lay with his back to the 
fire, placing his flintelock gun in readiness before him. He tore a 
hole in his blanket large enough to peep through. 

Soon he heard the twigs break under the feet of one approaching, 
so he peeped without rising. Behold, a woman of the olden days 
was coming. She wore a skin dress with long fringe. A buffalo 
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robe was fastened around her at the waist. Her necklace was com- 
~ posed of very large beads, and her leggins were covered with beads 
or porcupine work. Her robe was drawn over her head, and she 
was snuffling as she came. The man lay with his legs stretched out, 
and she stood by him. She took him by one foot, which she raised 
very slowly. When she let it go it fell with a thud, as if he was 
dead. She raised it a second and third time. Still the man did 
not move himself. Then the woman pulled a very rusty knife from 
the front of her belt, seized his foot suddenly, and was apparently 
about to lift it and gash it, when up sprang the man, saying, ‘‘ What 
are you doing?’’ Without waiting for a reply he shot at her sud- 
denly, and away she went, screaming ‘Yun! yun! yun! yun! yun! 
yun!’’ Then she plunged into the forest and was seen no more. 
Once again the man covered his head with his blanket, but he did 
not sleep. When day came he raised his eyes, and, behold, he saw 
a human burial scaffold, with the blankets, etc., ragged and dang- 
ling. He thought, ‘Is this the ghost that came to me.’’ On an- 
other occasion he came to a forest where he had to remain for the 
night. He started a fire, by which he sat. Suddenly he heard 
some one making the woods ring as he sang. The man shouted to 
the singer, but the latter paid no attention to him. The man had 
a small quantity of wasna (grease mixed with pounded dried buffalo 
meat and wild cherries) and plenty of tobacco. So when the singer, 
who was a male ghost, came to him and asked him for food, the man 
replied, ‘‘I have nothing whatever ;’’ but the ghost said, ‘‘ Not so; 
I know that you have some wasna.’’ ‘Then the man gave some of it 
to the ghost and filled the pipe for him. After the meal, when the 
ghost took the pipe and held it by the stem, the man saw that his 
hand had no flesh, being nothing but bones. As the ghost’s robe 
had dropped from his shoulders to his waist all his ribs were visible, 
there being no flesh on them. Though the ghost did not open his 
lips as he smoked, the smoke was pouring out through his ribs. 
When he finished smoking the ghost said to the man, ‘‘ Ho! we 
must wrestle together. If you can throw me, you shall kill a foe 
without hindrance, and steal some horses.’’ ‘The young man agreed 
to the proposition; but before beginning he gathered plenty of brush 
around the fire, on which he put an armful. Then the ghost rushed 
at the man, seizing him with his bony hands, which pained the man ; 
but this mattered not. He tried to push off the ghost, whose legs 
were very powerful. When the ghost was brought near the fire, he 
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became weak, but when he managed to pull the man towards the 
darkness he became very strong. As the fire got low, the strength 
of the ghost increased. Just as the man began to grow weary, the 
day broke. Then the struggle was renewed. As they drew near 
the fire the man made a desperate effort, and with his foot he pushed 
a firebrand suddenly into the fire. As the fire blazed again, the ghost 
fell just as if he was coming to pieces. So the man won, and the 
ghost’s prophecy was fulfilled. Therefore from that time the people 
have believed whatever the ghosts have said. 


The Man who Shot a Ghost.—In the olden time a man was travel- 
ing alone, and in a forest he killed several rabbits. After sunset he 
was in the midst of the forest, so he made a fire, as he had to spend 
the night there. He thought thus: ‘‘Should I encounter any dan- 
ger by and by, I have this gun, and I am a man who ought not to 
regard anything.’’ He cooked a rabbit and satisfied his hunger. 
Just then he heard many voices, and they were talking about their 
own affairs, but he could see nothing. So he thought, ‘‘It seems 
that now at length I have encountered ghosts.’’ Then he went and 
lay under a fallen tree, which was a great distance from the fire. 
He loaded his gun with powder only, as he knew by this time that 
they were really ghosts. ‘They came round about him and whistled, 
‘*Hyu, hyu, hyu.’’ ‘*He has gone yonder,’’ said one. ‘They 
came and stood around, just as people do when they hunt rabbits. 
The man lay flat beneath the fallen tree, and one ghost came and 
climbed on the body of the tree. Suddenly the ghost gave the cry 
uttered on hitting a foe, ‘‘A"-he!’’ and then kicked the man on 
the back, but before the ghost could get away the man shot at him 
and wounded him in the leg; so the ghost gave the male cry of 
pain, ‘‘Au! au! au!’’ and finally he went off crying as females do, 


“Yun! yun! yun!’’ And the other ghosts said to him: ‘* Where 


did he shoot?’’ And the wounded ghost said: ‘‘He shot me 
through the head, and I have come apart.’’ Then the other ghosts 
were wailing on the hillside. The man decided to go to the place 
where they were wailing. So, as day had come, he went thither 
and found some graves, one of which a wolf had dug into, so that 
the bones were visible, and there was a wound in the skull. 


Two Faces.—Wonderful stories of beings with two faces are 
found among the Lakotas, as well as among the Omahas. 
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In the Omaha legend of Two Faces and the Twins* the pregnant 
mother of the Twins died as soon as she gazed at Two Faces. 

In the Teton legend of He-who-Has-a-Sword and Ha-ke-la, the 
latter is said to have met a giant, Anung-ite, or Two Faces, who 
pretended to be an Indian woman nursing an infant. The infant 
had been stolen from its parents by the Anung-ite, who drew a rose 
brush across its face to make it cry. As soon as this was done the 
Two Faces said, in a woman’s voice, ‘‘A-wo! A-wo! A-wo!’’ that 
being the expression used by Teton women when they wish to soothe 
crying infants. 

The Indians used to hear an Anung-ite or Two Faces pass along 
kicking the ground. When he kicked the ground with one foot 
bells used to ring and an owl hooted, and when he kicked with the 
other it seemed as if a buffalo bull was there, snorting as he does 
when about to charge. At the next step a chickadee was heard, 
and when he moved the other foot he made all kinds of animals cry 
out. The Indians had heard this Anung-ite and were afraid of him. 
Now and then when a man who thought himself strong was alone 
when he met the Anung-ite the latter surprised him by catching 
him and throwing him into one of his ears. These ears were so 
large that each could hold three men. No person knew where the 
Anung-ite made his abode, and no one cared to follow him; no 
one dared to go out of doors at night. Now there was an old man 
and his wife who had a lodge to themselves, and their only child 
was a willful boy. One night he was particularly ill-behaved, and 
when his mother told him to do something he disobeyed her. So 
she said: ‘‘I will put you out of the lodge and the Anung-ite will 
toss you into his ear.’’ She did not believe this, and merely said 
it to frighten her son into obedience. Finding him heedless, she 
seized his arm and, though he began to cry, pushed him out of the 
lodge and fastened the entrance securely. The poor boy ran cry- 
ing around the lodge, but soon there was silence. The mother in 
turn began to cry, and went to seek him, but she did not find him 
outside the lodge. The next morning she and her husband, weeping, 
went to seek him among the people in the neighboring camp, ask- 
ing every one about him, but no one had seen him. So they re- 
turned to their lodge, and they wept many days for their son. One 
night the mother was weeping. Suddenly she heard some one say, 


*Cont. N. A. Ethnol., vol. vi, pt. i, 207-219. 
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«¢Hi"! hit! You said to me: Ghost, take that one. Hi"! hi"!’’ 
This was said often, and she noticed a rattling of small bells as the 
being walked along. Just then she said: ‘‘ Husband, I think now 
that a ghost has taken my son.’’ The husband said: ‘‘ Yes; you 
gave the boy to the ghost, and, of course, the ghost took him. 
Why should you complain? It serves you right.’’ Then the 
mother cried aloud, so that her voice might have been heard at a dis- 
tance. Then said she: ‘‘ Husband, to-morrow night I will lie hid 
by the wood-pile, and if the ghost comes I will have a knife in my 
hand, and after I catch it by the leg I will call to you. Be ready 
to come at once. You must aid me, and I will recover my son, be- 
cause I know that he threw him into his ear.’’ So the next night 
she lay in wait for the monster. By and by something was coming, 
crying out ‘‘Hi"!’’ and making all kinds of birds and animals cry 
out as it walked. She saw a very large being come and stand by 
the lodge. He was very tall, his head being above the smoke-hole, 
down which he peeped into the lodge. Suddenly the mother called 
to her husband, and seized one leg of the monster with both hands. 
Then she and her husband gashed the legs in many places, and, 
after tying a thong to one leg, they pulled down the monster and 
bound him securely. They guarded him till it was day. Then 
they beheld a hideous monster covered with thick hair, except on 
his faces. “They split his ears with a knife, and within one they 
found their long-lost son, who was very lean and unable to speak. 
He had a thick coat of long hair on him from his legs up to his 
head, but his head and face were smooth. And he would have be- 
come an Anung-ite had he not been rescued. He did not survive 
very long. After the parents had taken their son from the ear of 
the monster they put many sticks of wood ona fire, and on this 
they laid the monster. He soon was in flames, and they stood look- 
ing on. Many things were sent flying out of the fire in all direc- 
tions, just like sparks. These were porcupine quills, bags, all kinds 
of feathers, arrows, pipes, birds, axes, war-clubs, flints, stones for 
sharpening knives, stone balls resembling billiard balls, necklaces 
of ¢uki shells, flints for striking tinder, flint hide-scrapers, whips, 
tobacco-pouches, all kinds of beads, etc. 


Mysterious Objects. —The Lakotas regard certain small stones as 
mysterious, and it is said that in former days a man had one as his 
helper or servant. There are two kinds of these mysterious stones : 


20 
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one is white, resembling ice or glass, the other resembles ordinary 
stones. It is said that one of them once entered a lodge and 
struck a man, and people spoke of the stones sending in rattles 
through the smoke-hole of a lodge. When anything was missed in 
the village the people appealed to the stones for aid, and the owner 
of one of the stones boiled food for a mystery feast, to which the 
people came. ‘Then they told the stone of their loss, and the stone 
helped them. It is said that the stones brought back different 
messages. If any one stole the stone always revealed his name. 
Once the Omahas came to steal horses, but the stones knew about 
them and disappointed their secret plans; so that the Lakotas 
learned to prize the stones, and they decorated them with paint, 
wrapped them up, and hung a bunch of medicine with each one. 
Very long ago a Ree woman who had a little dog abandoned her 
people and went to a hill, where she sat down as women sit, and 
the dog lay close to her. They turned to stone, and the Rees used 
to go and pray to them, making them gifts of rings, bracelets, 
robes, and other things. And it is said that the woman and her 
dog remained there many winters. 

Sometimes a stone, painted red all over, is laid within the lodge 
and hair is offered to it. In cases of sickness they pray to the 
stone, offering to it tobacco or various kinds of good things, and 
_ they think that the stone hears them when they sacrifice to it. As 
the steam arose when they made a fire on a stone, the Lakotas con- 
cluded that stones had life, the steam being their breath, and that 
it was impossible to kill them. 

In like manner they prayed to the sun, and they thought that 
with his yellow eye he saw all things, and that when he desired he 
went under the ground. They prayed also to trees, because it was 
said long ago that one sang at intervals. A man reported this, and 
from that time they have been regarded as mysterious. Bogs are 
mysterious. There are various strange objects covered with thick 
hair which remain at the bottom of a bog. They have no eyes, but 
they are able to devour anything, and from their bodies water is 
ever flowing. When one of these beings wishes he reclines under 
ground at another place ; then there is no water issuing from the 
place where he used to lie, but a spring starts up in the new resting- 
place. The water is warm in the winter, but as cold as ice in sum- 
mer ; and before one dares to drink of it he prays to the water, as 
he does not wish to bring illness on himself by his irreverence. In 
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the olden days one of these strange beings was pulled up out of a 
bog and carried to camp, where a special tent was erected for him. 
But water flowed all around him, which drowned almost all of the 
people. Then the survivors offered him food, which he held as he 
sat motionless gazing at them. It disappeared before they were 
aware of it, though they did not see him eat it. 


Weather Spirit.—The Tetons say that a giant, called Waziya, 
knows when there is to be a change of weather. When he travels 
his footprints are large enough for several Indians to stand in when 
they are abreast, and his strides are very far apart, for at one step he 
can go over a hill. When it is cold, the people say, ‘‘ Waziya has 
returned.’’ They used to pray to him, but when they found that he 
did not heed them they desisted. When warm weather is to follow 
Waziya wraps himself up in a thick robe, and when it is to be cold 
he goes nude. The members of the He-yo-ka, or Anti-natural 
Society, love the acts of Waziya; so they imitate him in always . 
doing or saying the opposite of what might be expected under the 
circumstances. 


Guardian Spirits.—Each Teton may have his special guardian 
spirit. If such spirits are remembered they confer great power on 
their favorites. The latter may be surrounded by foes and yet 
escape, either by receiving great strength, enabling them to scatter 
their enemies, or by being made invisible, disappearing like a ghost 
or the wind. Sometimes it is said that one is rescued by being 
turned into a small bird that flies off in safety. 


Ordeals or Modes of Swearing. —While there are no oaths or curses 
as we have them, Tetons can invoke higher powers. Thus one may 
say: The Thunderers hear me, and if he is lying the Thunderers 
or one of their number will be sure to kill him. Sometimes the 
man will put a knife in his mouth, and then if he lies he will be 
stuck by a knife thereafter, and death must follow. Or, he will 
say, ‘* The horse heard me,’’ knowing that the penalty for falsehood 
will be certain death from a horse that will throw him and break his 
neck. When one says, ‘‘ The Earth hears me,’’ and he lies, he is 
sure to die miserably in a short time, and his family will also be 
afflicted. If any object is regarded as wakan or mysterious they 
never speak lightly of it; its name is reverenced. They respect and 
honor their gods. 
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Omens—Bodily Omens.—Ringing in one ear signifies one of two 
things. Some one will come without his family, and he must be 
entertained, or you will hear news. The direction whence the per- 
son or news will come is shown by the ear that is affected. 

If the eye twitches involuntarily some one will weep. If any 
other part of the body twitches involuntarily some one will hit the 
person there or he will be stabbed or shot there. If the palm of the 
hand twitches often he will soon strike some one, or else he will 
become angry. (When awoman has a son sick somewhere, or if he 
has been killed on the way home, her breasts are often very painful). 

If one sneezes once his special friend or fellow, his son or his wife 
has named him; so the sneezer calls out, ‘‘Myson.’’ If he sneezes 
twice he exclaims, ‘‘ My son and his mother!’’ 


Animal Omens.—When whippoorwills sing together at night, say- 
ing, ‘‘ Hohi*, hohi",’’ one says in reply, ‘‘No.’’ Should the birds 
stop at once it is a sign that the answering person must die soon. 
But if the birds continue singing the man will live a long time. 

The ungnaghichala (Gray Screech Owl) foretells cold weather. 
The Indians say that they are able to catch them in this manner: 
When a man sees one of these owls he closes his fingers and then 
opens them towards the bird, making it close its eyes and sit motion- 
less. But should the man go after the owl without closing his fingers 
it is sure to fly off. When the night is to be very cold this owl cries 
out just as if one’s teeth chattered, so the Tetons say. When its cry 
is heard all the people wrap up in their thickest robes and put plenty 
of wood on the fire. The ski-bi-bi-la is a small gray bird, with a 
black head, spotted here and there on the breast. It dwells in 
forests, and is said to answer people. When this bird says, ‘‘ Gli 
hun-wo?’’ people know that the spring is near and they rejoice. 
When a boy hears this bird ask the question he runs to his mother 
and learns from her that he must reply, ‘‘ No; it has not yet re- 
turned.’’ The reason for this reply has not been learned. When 
the people first hear the cry of the night-hawk in the spring they 
begin to talk of going buffalo hunting, because when the night- 
hawks return the buffalo have become fat again and the night-hawks 
bring the news, for they never cry in vain. 

There are many societies of birds, each having its peculiar 
dancers. ‘The prairie chickens dance after rain in places where 
there is plenty of pe-zhi sha-sha, a tall reddish kind of grass. They 
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assemble, and one goes around the circle thrice, making a humming 
noise with the tail feathers, then she (sic!) stands in the middle of 
the ring dancing and saying, ‘O°! O"! O"!’’ Then all dance. 
When they stop another goes around the circle thrice, and so on 
as before. This dance lasts about two hours. Meadow larks imi- 
tate the sun-dance. They do not dance together in a ring, but one 
bird at a time. 


Etiquette.—A man cannot look his mother-in-law in the face, nor 
can his brother do so, and she cannot gaze at them, The man who 
lives with his wife’s kindred is called wi-cha wo-kha, @ duried man, 
and the woman who lives with her husband’s kindred is @ buried 
woman. Ifaman notices his mother-in-law he must put his robe 
over his head as well as his shoulders and pass by on the other side 
of the road ; also he must sit on the other side of the lodge. 

Young girls who are the wife’s relations seize the mother-in-law 
and try to make her look at her son-in-law, and some seize him. 

In like manner the woman dare not look at or address her hus- 
band’s father. But the Omahas have a curious mode of evading 
the prohibition. The grandfather will say to his grandchild, in 
the presence of the women, ‘‘ Tell your mother so and so,’’ even 
when the child is too young to speak or understand what is said. 
Or the mother may address a child when she intends the question 
or message for her husband’s father. 

There seems to be a custom forbidding the man to speak directly 
to his wife’s father. The writer was amused by a message sent to 
Louis Sanssouci, the Omaha interpreter, in 1879, by his son-in-law 
who was absent from the reservation. The writer knew that his 
father-in-law would get the letter, yet he addressed his own child, 
who could not read, asking him to make certain inquiries of his 
grandfather, Sanssouci. 

If the man laughs at what his mother-in-law says or she laughs at 
him, or if'a male cousin laughs at his female cousin, or wce versa, 
the law of politeness is broken, and the offender can be punished 
by tickling or by scratching his ears, and when that is not done his 
head is pulled down and he is hit on the back with the fist. The 
female offender is also thus punished. 


Ideas about Children.—Twins are a mystery to the Tetons, who 
say that they are of superhuman origin, and must come from Twin- 
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land. As they are not human beings, they must be treated very 
politely and tenderly, lest they should become offended and die in 
order to return to Twin-land. When a child is able to walk they 
say he kicks out the teeth of his elder brother or sister. The teeth 
of the elder brother or sister which have been shed, probably the 
first set, are buried under the entrance to the lodge so that other 
teeth may come in their place. Whoever steps over the spot where 
the teeth have been buried will soon have other teeth in his 
mouth. 


How To STRAIGHTEN A SPEAR SHAFT.—The Lencas, living in 
northern Honduras, have an ingenious way of straightening a spear 
shaft. They select a reed or pole of the required length and thick- 
ness, say about 16 feet long. They then tie one end of a lariat to 
the limb of a tree 20 feet from the ground. Near this fastening 
two half hitches are taken around one end of the pole or reed. 
Two other half hitches are made around the lower end of the pole, 
care being taken that the strip of line between the two double 
hitches shall be loose. A great stone weighing 50 pounds or more 
is hung to the lariat just below the lower end of the pole or reed, 
This weight holds the shaft as straight as possible while it is season- 
ing. After it is thoroughly dried it will not resume its former 
crooks . 

O. T. M. 


Music in Honpuras.—The Lencas have a stringed instrument 
called a bumbum. It is a bow strung. Near one end a cord is at- 
tached to the bow-string and drawn inward so as practically to make 
two strings. ‘This short cord passes through a small gourd on the 
back of the bow and holds it there. The effect of this gourd is to 
give resonance. Frequently a larger half-gourd is inverted on the 
ground, and the lower end of the instrument rests on this while it is 
being played. 


O. T. M. 
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STONE MONUMENTS IN SOUTHERN DAKOTA. 


BY T. H. LEWIS. 


There is a class of antiquities in the Northwest which have not 
as yet received the attention to which their importance entitles them. 
They consist of outline figures made by placing bowlders upon the 
ground in the shape of circles and squares, but occasionally they 
constitute other forms. Scarcely any of the bowlders used exceed 
a foot in diameter. 

These outline figures are found over a large territory, extending 
from Southern Iowa and Nebraska to Manitoba, on the north, and 
from the Mississippi river through Dakota into Montana. 

The Man and Woman.—Punished Woman’s Hill, on which are 
located two of the best-known 
works of this class, is situated 

£9 ae) about three miles south of Pun- 
ished Woman’s Lakes, in the 
northeastern corner of Coding- 
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ton County, Dakota. The hill 
is a high ‘‘hog-back,’’ with 
spurs, rather than a rounded, 


ih symmetrical elevation, and the 


country in its vicinity is somewhat rolling and broken, lying as 
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it does on the eastern part of the Plateau du Coteau des Prairies, 
which divides the waters of the Minnesota river from those of the 
Big Sioux. 

I visited this section in September, 1883, and found the outlines 
so interesting that I made a complete survey of what remained in 
good condition. ‘They represented a man and a woman. 

The male figure is near the end of a spur which runs northward 
from a knoll several feet higher. The length from the top of the 
head to the heels is 13% feet. It is the representation of a man 
_ lying upon his back, with uplifted arms. The number of bowlders 
used in making this figure is one hundred and four. 

The female figure, or woman, is on the same spur, 42 feet distant 
from the man, to the southeast. She is also represented as lying 
upon her back, with outstretched arms. Her length from the top 
of the head to the heels is 8 feet, and the number of bowlders used 
in the figure is ninety-two. Her outline is much ruder than that 
of the man. 

Commencing at the feet of the man and running in a southerly 
direction past the woman is a trail, 102 feet long, formed by plac- 
ing bowlders at irregular intervals. It ends at the foot of a slope, 
31 feet from a cairn, which is some four feet in height. On this 
knoll with the cairn there are two small shallow excavations—one 
four feet in diameter and the other four by six feet. Nearly south 
of this knoll, at the end of a small spur, there is another small cairn. 
Seventy feet to the west of the first cairn begins another trail of 
bowlders running nearly west along a hog-back for 285 feet, to within 
15 feet of athird cairn. This is on a knoll of about the same height 
as that of the first knoll, the hog-back being somewhat lower. ‘There 
are two cairns on this. One of them, composed of large, heavy 
bowlders, ‘is nearly six feet high; the other is nearly as massive, but 
is only about five feet high. Near the smaller cairn there is an ex- 
cavation which has the appearance of a sunken grave. On the 
south side of the trail, along the hog-back, there is another figure, 
which apparently represented a person, but vandals have defaced it 
by carrying away the stones. 

The Dakotas have a tradition in regard to Punished Woman’s 
Hill, which runs as follows: A chief of that nation had a very beau- 
tiful daughter, whom he forced to marry against her will. She 
soon, however, ran away with the brave of her own choice, and 
they camped on a hill overlooking the lake. The lawful husband 
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followed their trail, and when he discovered them he killed the lover 
and savagely wounded the woman, leaving her to die. On return- 
ing to the village he boasted of what he had done. The chief 
loved his daughter, and so, taking the people of his village, he went 
to see if what had been said was true. Finding that it was, he killed 
the husband. The Indians marked the places where the lover and 
wife were found, and also the spot where the husband was killed. 
The trails, with the bowlders strewn along at intervals, are said to 
mark the ground over which the woman crawled towards the lake 


-in search of water. The cairns are reported to be monuments to 


mark the hill upon which the tragedy occurred. 

The tradition as given above was related to me by a Dakota chief, 
but the story was probably invented by the Indians to account for 
these monuments, for the hill is not even in sight of the lake, and 
the trail runs from or to the man’s feet, leaving the woman to one 
side. 


The Snake.—About 3% miles to the southwest of the village of 
Blunt, Hughes county, and rt miles in a straight line from the 
Missouri river, is a high, irregular table-land, called ‘‘ Medicine 
Butte,’’ the top of which is some 4oo feet above Medicine creek, 
distant about 2 miles to the east. At different points on this table 
grand views of the country may be had. From the point where the 
figure next to be described is situated the view is especially fine, a 
grand panorama being spread out to the north and northwest. The 
sides of the butte are very steep in some places, but in others there 
are long spurs extending out from its sides. 

The figure in question is built upon the north end of this Paha 
Wakan (Medicine Knoll) of the Dakotas, and represents a snake. 
Its head is 10 feet in length and nearly 7 feet wide at the broadest 
point. ‘Two oblong stones represent the eyes. The body varies in 
width from 3 to 1o feet. The stones composing the outline of 
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the tail are much smaller than those used for the body, many of 
them being no larger than an egg. There are said to have been 
several ‘large bowlders extending out from the end of the tail, rep- 
resenting rattles, but on September 7, 1884, when this survey was 
made, there was no indication that there ever had been any bowl- 
ders at that point. The total length of the snake, following the 
curves, is 360 feet, and the total number of stones and bowlders 
used in the outline and including the two for the eyes is 825, of 
which at least ten occupied their present positions previous to the 
construction of the snake, as shown on the diagram. 

About midway and to its right there is a small stone heap or cairn, 
which some barbarian has partially demolished, that must have been 
from three to four feet in height. 

I was told by the Indians that the snake was built in commemo- 
ration of a great war speech made by a Dakota chief at a time when 
that tribe had just returned from a grand hunt in which they had 
been very successful. But from the apparent age of these monu- 
ments this story is extremely doubtful. 

The snake is not the only bowlder-outline figure on top of this 
butte, for there are many circles, a few squares, and some other 
shapes. There are also several cairns in addition to that already 
mentioned as lying near the main figure. The Indians claim that 
the stone circles mark the places where in former times the tepees 
of their people were located, and that the bowlders held down the 
edges of the skin tents in place. This explanation, however, is un- 
satisfactory, for if the bowlders had been used for that purpose they 
would have been scattered round more or less, and it would not have 
required so many of them,-and besides many of the circles are rather 
small to be accounted for in that way, some being only eight feet in 
diameter. 

The *‘ Turtle.’’—The bowlder-outline figure locally known as the 
«<Turtle’’ is located on the north side of ‘‘ Snake Butte,’’ a hill 
situated some six miles north of Pierre, in Hughes county. It is 
near the edge of the bluff and within a mile of the Missouri river. 
It may have been built to represent a tortoise, but it is just as likely 
that some sort of beetle was meant. 

There is a line of small stones which divides the head from the 
body. Near the center of this line a similar one runs back to the 
center of the body and ends in a small circle. From the end of the 
nose to the tip of the tail it is 15 feet, and the width of the body is 
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about 8 feet. The distance between the ends of the fore feet is 1 3 
feet, and between the hind feet 17 feet. The legs are from 5% to 
7 feet in length, and the tail is 414 feet long. 


Running in a northerly direction along the edge of the bluff for 
from 500 to 800 yards there is a row of bowlders, placed at irregular 
intervals. According to Indian tradition these bowlders are said to 
mark the places where blood dripped from an Arikara chief as he 
fled from tne Dakotas, who had mortally wounded him. 

Strung along the bluff, near its edge, there are many squares, cir- 
cles, some parallelograms, and other figures, which it is impossible 
to describe or to determine what they were intended to represent. 

On the top of Snake Butte proper there are a few circles and other 
figures. 

When I surveyed the ‘‘ Turtle,’’ September 15, 1884, the butte 
and the land immediately surrounding it were almost undisturbed 
prairie, there being but a few acres under cultivation. 

Conclusion.—The localities treated of mostly lie to one side of the 
routes of explorers and travelers prior to the era of railroad build- 
ing in the farther Northwest, and I can find no account of them, or 
any other places similarly distinguished, in their books, nor any 
narrations of traditions connected with them. 

Although the Indians have a way of accounting for these outline 
figures, as they have for everything else that is peculiar or wonderful, 
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it is evident that they are very ancient. In every instance I have 
‘found the bowlders composing them imbedded in the ground to a 
greater’or less depth, and occasionally they are imbedded to such an 
extent that only small portions of them are visible, and might easily 
be taken for stones deposited there by nature, as seen so plentifully 
at various places. I think there can be little room to doubt that 
the construction of these figures must have antedated the residence 
in that region of any of the Dakota tribes. 

It is prudent to dismiss any ideas of a community of origin 
between the ancient stone monuments of North America and those 
of other continents derived merely from resemblances of shape, and 
yet it may not be out of place to point out that the bowlder-outline 
figures of our Northwestern regions are not without parallel in the 
eastern hemisphere—at least so far as the circles, squares, and other 
forms not imitative of animals are concerned. Those who are 
interested enough to make research will find proof of the statement 
in J. W. Waring’s ‘‘Stone monuments, tumuli, and ornaments of 
remote ages’’ (London, 1870), where they will see specimens of 
similar circular and other arrangements of stone—‘‘ancient ceme- 
teries’’—situated in Sweden, North Germany, the Italian Alps, 
Algeria, and India. 


In the absence of the author the preceding paper was read by 
Mr. H. W. HENsHAw at the meeting of the Anthropological Society, 
February 5, 1889. 


It was discussed by Prof. Cyrus THomas and Dr. W. MatrHews. 


Professor Thomas thought that there was no good reason for sup- 
posing that these bowlder figures were not made by Indians of the 
Siouan stock, and perhaps they were made by Dakotas proper. - He 
thought that the effigy and other mounds of Wisconsin and Minne- 
sota might reasonably be attributed to the same people. 

Dr. Matthews said that the formation of the figures was no evi- 
dence of great industry or of an advance beyond the savage ‘state 
on the part of the makers. The effigies were found in a country 
covered with glacial drift where bowlders were abundant on the 
surface, particularly on the hill-tops. He could not speak for the 
particular circles of stones to which Mr. Lewis refers ; but he was 
certain that many stone circles in Dakota were to be attributed to 
the former use of bowlders in holding down the edges of skin tents, 
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He had seen bowlders used for this purpose in Dakota twenty-three 
years ago, while the Indians still followed the nomadic life. The 
fact that some circles were only eight feet in diameter did not 
militate against this theory, since the Indians used small lodges as 
sweat-houses and for sacerdotal purposes. He spoke of a long line 
of bowlders which he had seen some years ago on a bluff near the 
Missouri, west and north of Crow Creek. He believed it to be of 
a similar character to that of the bowlder trails of which Mr. Lewis 
speaks. It was once a noted landmark in Dakota and was called 
by the French-Canadian hunters Za Chaine de Roche, or the Chain 
of Rocks. He had of late years seen the name corrupted by 
newspaper correspondents into ‘‘Chaney’s Ranch’’ and ‘‘Chancy 
Rush’s.”’ 


SACRED NUMBERS AMONG THE IRaQuoIs.—Three puffs are taken 
from a pipe when smoking according to ceremonial custom. Three 
gates or doors are supposed to guard the way to the land of the 
dead. Three days are consumed in the journey thither. Three 
days after death the spirit of man repasses his former home on its 
way to the spirit world, and this repassage is made known by knock- 
ings on some article of furniture or on the side of the house for- 
merly occupied. A plant called i-tya’-ti is used in compounding the 
new Ka-nu’-ta’, which is thought to be a sovereign cure for internal 
injuries, while the old Ka-nu’-ta’ was the great war medicine or cure 
for fresh wounds. The plants of the i-tya’-ti must not be collected 
unless in threes, and each three must stand in a triangle, and ‘real 
tobacco’’ sprinkled on the plants standing near the said triangular 
group of plants, else they are of no medicinal virtue whatever. 
Three days after the first woman was cast down from the sky she 
gave birth to the future mother of the Good Spirit, Creator of man, 
and of the Spirit of Evil. The menorrhagic flow ceased in three 
days. Only three trials are allowable in contests of skill or strength. 
Formerly, if a person was threatened with bodily harm or other 
injury, the person so threatened, after bidding the threatener ‘‘ do 
not do it’’ three several times, was justified in any course, even to 
taking the life of the offender. This, of course, is an outcome of 
the belief in witchcraft. After offering anything three several times 
to a person and thrice to a second person one was justified in giving 
it without reserve to a third person. Three cups of medicine were 
used by the great wizard who killed a so-called great serpent, the 
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appearance of which was so terrific that those who looked upon it 
died vomiting blood. 

In Seneca, Mohawk, Oneida, Onondaga, and Cayuga the literal 
meaning of the word for four is ‘‘complete, right, perfect,’’ and so 
in the legend of the Constitution of the League we find that the 
tree, which is symbolic of the power and dominion of the confed- 
eracy, has four roots, extending, respectively, toward the north, the 
east, the south, and the west, to symbolize and emphasize the im- 
portant fact that the League was designed to include in this brother- 
hood of divers tribes and peoples the whole known world, or, in 
Onandagan speech, ofi-kwe-hofi-we-si-kwe’ki, 7. ¢., the collective 
whole of the Indian race. Four seasons were recognized and 
named. 

Five days or some multiple of that number of days must elapse 
between the announcement and the taking place of a dance, a 
general council, a feast, etc., etc., a grain of corn being the substi- 
tute for an invitation card, because corn sprouts in five days after 
sowing. Five days covered the period during which boys at the 
age of puberty changed their voices. After five days a woman left 
the menstrual lodge to re-enter her home. The killer of five deer 
was considered very subtile and more than commonly endowed with 
the powers of enchantment, and was equally honored with one who 
killed six or more. An aged Cayuga gave me the details of a story 
in fives. 

Seven days after parturition a woman was considered to be again 
well, and was then permitted to get up and go out, and the child to 
be taken out of doors. In two distinct legends the seventh son in 
two different families shows himself to be extraordinarily endowed 
with magical powers—to be, in fact, a wizard. 

Ten days or a double-five days after death, not burial, of a person 
the feast of the dead was given by the family of the deceased per- 
son. Every ten years occurred a national feast of the dead. The 
number ten is supposed to have an especial affinity to the dead. 
Hence, the price of two lives, those of the murdered and of the 
murderer, was placed by a law of the Iroquois League at twenty— 
a double ten—strings of wampum, each string representing, it is 
said, an apology, or oration counseling and pleading for forgive- 
ness, by as many sachems or lord-chiefs as there are strings. 

The examples given above are the most striking of many found. 

J. N. B. Hewirr. 
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CHEROKEE MOUND-BUILDING. 
BY JAMES MOONEY. 


In connection with my work, at the instance of the Bureau of 
Ethnology, in the summer of 1887 I visited the East Cherokee 
reservation, in western North Carolina. Being delayed overnight 
at a small town called Webster, about twenty miles from the 
reservation, an opportunity was afforded to make the acquaint- 
ance of Captain J. W. Terrell, the postmaster, an intelligent Ameri- 
can, who, in his younger days, had been a trader among the 
Cherokees, and who has some knowledge of the language. In 
the course of our conversation, he stated that about thirty years 
ago he had been told by an old Indian named Tsiskwaya that the 
Cherokees had built the mounds in their country, and that on the 
occasion of the annual green corn dance it was the custom in an- 
cient times for each household to procure fresh fire from a new fire 
kindled in the town-house. I afterward found that this Tsiskwaya 
had been regarded as an authority on such matters. 

Subsequently, in investigating the ceremonies of the green corn 
dance, this statement was confirmed by another old man, who vol- 
unteered the additional information that it was customary to begin 
a mound on the occasion of this dance, when representatives of the 
seven gentes brought baskets filled with earth, which was placed in 
acommon pile with appropriate ceremonies and afterward added 
to by the labors of the common people. This man is somewhat 
unreliable and his testimony would have little weight by itself, 
but it is of value in so far as it is borne out by the statements of 
others. It is proper to state, however, that he was one of the 
masters of ceremonies at the green corn dance of 1887, so that he 
may reasonably be supposed to know something on that subject. 
Of curious interest in this connection is the fact that Miss Alice C. 
Fletcher witnessed a similar ceremonial mound-building at one of 
the secret rites of the Winnebagoes. 

But the most detailed statement as to the mounds was obtained 
afterward from Aya"ini (Swimmer), who, although not an old man, 
is one of the most prominent Cherokee shamans and a general con- 
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servator of Indian knowledge, being, probably, better acquainted 

with the myths, traditions, and ceremonial formulas than any other 
man of the tribe. For some time he refused to talk, but this diffi- 
culty was finally overcome by appealing to his professional pride, 
and his stock of Indian lore proved so extensive that I brought him 
to the house and kept him with me most of the time. This aroused 
the jealousy of rivals, who took occasion to circulate damaging re- 
ports as to his honesty, but in every instance I found his statements 
borne out by other testimony or by general analogy. Making due 
allowance for the mythologic features—which rather serve to estab- 
lish its traditional character—his account is, probably, as full and 
accurate as could be expected at this late day, and, briefly, is as 
follows: 

The practice of building mounds originated with the Ani’ntsi and 
was kept up by the Ani-Kitu’hwagi. They were built as sites for 
town-houses (see Bartram’s account of Cowe mound and town- 
house), and some were low, while others were as high as small trees. 
In building the mound a fire was first kindled on the level surface. 
Around the fire was placed a circle of stones, outside of which were 
deposited the bodies of seven prominent men, one from each gens, 
these bodies being exhumed for the purpose from previous inter- 
ments. With the bodies was placed an w/asi'ti stone (a talismanic 
crystal), the horn, tooth, or scale of an w&¢ena (an enormous horned 
serpent with magic powers), a feather from the right wing of the 
si'nawa (a mythic hawk, the ancestor of the present pigeon hawk), 
a similar feather from the golden eagle, and beads of seven colors— 
red, blue, black, white, yellow, purple, =< <riy-blue. Through 
shamanistic rites these articles were invested w.tu such fatal magic 
properties that should an invader ever penetrate to the town-house, 
to which all the people of the settlement fled on every occasion of 
alarm, he would inevitably die before he could reach his own 
country. A hollow cedar log to serve as a chimney or air hole 
was then fixed perpendicularly above the fire, and the earth was built 
up around this so as toforma mound. Upon this mound the town- 
house was built, so that the mouth of the fire-pit was in the middle 
of the town-house floor. The fire was in charge of a ‘ fire-maker’”’ 
and was never allowed to go out, but was always smouldering at the 
bottom of the hole, the opening being covered over with ashes until 
wanted on the occasion of a dance, when long stalks of the ¢s¢/s#’*¢z 
(‘‘ fire-builder,’’ Zvigeron Canadense) weed were thrust down the 
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cedar shaft, tinder was placed over the opening, and after some 
magic ceremonies the fire ascended by means of the dry stalks, the 
wood was piled on and all was ready for the dance. All the fire in 
the different houses of the settlement was obtained from the fire- 
maker at the town-house. Such was his account. 

Swimmer said that his statement was obtained from a man 
who died. in 1865, aged about seventy. Some time later, while 
talking with an intelligent woman in regard to local points of in- 
terest, she mentioned the large mound near Franklin, in Macon 
county, and remarked, ‘‘ There’s fire at the bottom of that mound.’’ 
Without giving her any idea of what Swimmer had said, I inquired 
of her how the fire got there, when she told substantially the same 
story, as she had obtained it from an old woman now dead. She 
was of the opinion that this fire existed only in the larger mounds, 
but I found on investigation that the belief was general that the 
fires still existed and occasionally sent up columns of smoke above 
the tops of the mounds. 

On mentioning this tradition to Cyrus Thomas, in charge of the 
mound explorations for the Bureau of Ethnology, he expressed his 
extreme pleasure in obtaining an explanation of a feature of the 
mound structures that had puzzled archeologists. He stated that 
in many of the mounds—especially in some which he believed to 
be of Cherokee origin—there were found what seemed to be the re- 
mains of a perpendicular shaft or chimney, generally about a foot 
in diameter, coming up almost or quite to the top of the mound 
and running down into it to the original natural level of the ground 
and sometimes a short distance below it. This shaft was always 
filled with ashes and charred remains of wood. No reasonable sug- 
gestion had hitherto been offered as to the purpose of these open- 
ings, which, for want of a better name, had been designated as ‘‘ ash 
holes,’’ but the Cherokee tradition explained the whole thing. I 
had been unable to understand how fire could continue to burn at 
the bottom of a hole which had no free access to the air, and Swim- 
mer could give me no light upon this point, but Professor Thomas 
explained it by stating that there are sometimes two of these upright 
shafts, which probably communicated at the bottom, so that a fire 
kindled in one would cause a current of air to set in from the other. 
As neither of us was previously aware of the information in posses- 
sion of the other, there may be something in the combined state- 
ment worthy the attention of investigators. 
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_ The Ani’ntsi mentioned in the tradition are stated by some In- 
dians to have been a part of the old Lower Cherokees, while others, 
again, regard them as a distinct people, and the matter remains as 
yet an open question. One man suggested that the word might be 
derived from Ani-Na“tsi, ‘‘ Pine People,’’ aw being the tribal pre- 
fix. The name is also applied to the Natches (Naktci) Indians 
among the Creeks, but these are evidently not the Ani‘ntsi of the 
old traditions. Ani-Kitu’hwagi was originally the name of the 
more northern portion of the Cherokees living on the waters of 
Tuckaseegee river, in western North Carolina, and having their 
principal settlement at Kitu’hwa, about Charleston, in Swain county, 
where there was formerly a large mound. The name came to be 
used by the northern tribes as a synonym for Cherokee, and has 
been adopted in the myths of that people to designate the Cherokees 
par excellence. Among the western Cherokees it is the name of a 
political secret society. 

In the course of another visit to the tribe, in 1888, some addi- 
tional facts in regard to the construction of town-houses within ‘the 
present century were obtained from another Indian called John Ax, 
formerly a noted hunter and now about eighty-five years of age, 
but still erect and clear-eyed as many a man younger by half a cen- 
tury. There is no more reliable man in the tribe. He knew very 
little of tradition or ceremonial formulas, but gave a very accurate 
account of the building of a town-house which he witnessed and, 
perhaps, participated in sixty years ago. I do not at present 
recollect the name of the settlement, which was at his old home in 
Macon or Graham county. Passing over details, he stated that the 
town-house having been accidentally burned, another was erected 
on the same site and according to the same pattern. The town- 
house was not upon a mound, but upon the level bottom by the 
river. It was circular and about thirty feet in diameter, the sides 
being of short logs, not set upright but horizontally and dovetailed, 
as in the ordinary log house, and carried up to a height of about 
six feet. The roof ran up to a point from the circumference, the 
eaves coming down almost to the ground outside of the wall, and 
it was covered with earth to a foot or more in depth. In the stories 
the drummer at the dance is represented as walking around on the 
outside of this roof from the eaves to the apex and back again, 
in spiral fashion, just as the Aztec priests ascended the great pyra- 
mid of Mexico to offer sacrifice to their god of war. A Cherokee 
town-house covered with earth in this manner is described, as found 
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by Christian’s troops in 1776, in Ramsey’s Annals of Tennessee, 
page 169, 1853: 

‘In the center of the Cherokee towns taken by Christian’s 
troops (in East Tennessee) was found a circular tower, rudely built 
and covered with dirt, thirty feet in diameter and about twenty feet 
high. This tower was used as a council house and as a place for 
celebrating the green-corn dance and other national ceremonials. 
Within it were beds, made of cane, rather tastefully arranged 
around its circumference. Each tower had a single entrance, a 
narrow door. There was neither window nor chimney.’’ 


On account of the sanctity attached to the location in the minds 
of the people, a new town-house was usually built’ upon the site of 
the old, as was the case in this instance, and as destruction by fire 
must have been a common accident, each successive burning caus- 
ing a deposit of a layer of earth a foot or so in depth from the 
falling roof, it follows that this cause alone would in time result in 
raising the floor of the town-house considerably above the surround- 
ing surface, even if built originally upon the natural level, as was 
probably the case after the old Indian ways were modified by con- 
tact with the whites. In the case of a town-house erected upon an 
ancient mound built as described in the tradition, such an accident 
would, of course, add the same proportion to the height of the 
original mound. In this way the height of the mound would serve 
to roughly indicate comparative length of occupancy of the site, 
and the stratification of the earth and ashes would represent suc- 
cessive burnings and new erections. 

To any one familiar with the sudden freshets of the southern 
Alleganies—the old Cherokee country—the necessity for building 
the town-house upon a mound will be at once apparent. The ball 
games and many of the dances were held in the open air on the 
grassy levels along the banks of the streams. But these bottom 
lands are frequently overflowed, especially in the winter season 
when dances were most frequent, and so rapidly do the waters rise 
that a steady rain for twenty-four hours is sufficient to turn an in- 
significant creek into a raging torrent, sweeping along with such 
force as to carry away everything but the strongest bridges. An 
ordinary log structure could not withstand the pressure, and it 
became a matter of necessity to secure the town-house by erecting 
it upon a mound above the limit of any ordinary inundation. The 
shamanistic ceremonies and mythologic beliefs would follow as a 
matter of course. 
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Excavations in Cranborne Chase, near Rushmore, on the borders of 
Dorset and Wilts, 1880-1888, by Lieutenant General Pitt Rivers. 
Vol. Il. Printed privately, 1888. 


Volume II of General Pitt Rivers’s work upon excavations at Cran- 
borne Chase, near Rushmore, England, has made its appearance. 
The exploration was made under the most favorable conditions, and 
these splendid volumes bear testimony to the great learning and ex- 
perience of their author. It is in every essential an ideal piece of 
archzologic work. <A prefatory paragraph from the second volume 
expresses the author’s views upon the matter of investigation and 
publication and serves to characterize the work so far accomplished. 

‘*T have endeavored to keep up in the present volume the minute 

attention to detail with which investigation commenced. Much 
that is recorded may never prove of further use, but even in the case 
of such matter superfluous precision may be regarded as a fault on 
the right side, where the arrangement is such as to facilitate refer- 
ence and enable a selection to be made. <A good deal of the rash 
and hasty generalization of our time arises from the unreliability of 
the evidence upon which it is based. It is next to impossible to 
give a continuous narrative of any archeological investigation that 
is entirely free from bias. Undue stress will be laid upon facts that 
seem to have an important bearing upon theories that are current at 
the time, whilst others that might come to be considered of greater 
value afterwards are put in the background or not recorded, and 
posterity is endowed with a legacy of error that can never be recti- 
fied. But when fullness and accuracy are made the chief subject of 
study this evil is in a great measure avoided.”’ 

Three distinct periods are comprehended in the work: The 
Bronze Age, the period of the Romanized Britons, and the Anglo- 
Saxon period. When we come to consider that this thick quarto 
volume, with upwards of five hundred carefully drawn and engraved 
illustrations, covers an area contained within a radius of about three- 
quarters of a mile, we realize the richness of the field and the fin- 
ished character of the work. 


W. H. Homes. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


THE GeEoLocic History OF A PREHISTORIC HEARTH FOUND IN 
WESTERN NEw YorkK.—The substance of the following paragraphs 
was communicated to the Anthropological Society November 16, 
1886. 


About thirty years ago Mr. David Tomlinson, a farmer living in 
the town of Gaines, Orleans county, N. Y., discovered what he 
believed to be a prehistoric hearth. My attention was called to the 
find by Mr. George H. Harris, of Rochester, N. Y., who has pub- 
lished a clear account of it on pages 14-16 of the Semi-centennial 
History of Rochester, N. Y., 1884. I visited the locality in Sep- 
tember, 1886, for the purpose of verifying the find and determining 
its precise geologic relations. 

Mr. Tomlinson’s statement needs no qualification as to cred- 
ibility other than that which pertains to all narrations from memory 
of events long past. A spring upon his farm near the Ridge Road 


‘failed and a well was dug on its site. From time to time the well 


was deepened, and in the course of a deepening executed about 
1858 the supposed hearth was discovered at a depth of 15 to 18 feet. 
It consisted of three bowlders about one foot in diameter, lying close 
together in the form of a triangle, and surrounded by ashes and 
fragments of charcoal. Between the stones and pointing toward the 
central area lay sticks from one to three inches in diameter ; the 
inner ends were charred, the outer not. Above the stones lay other 
branching sticks which were not charred. All of them were bark- 
less. These, being first seen, attracted the attention of the digger 
and led him to explore carefully, so that the relations of the essen- 
tial elements were observed za situ. The various articles were 
removed from the well, shown to neighbors and preserved for many 
years, but were finally lost. 

During the retreat of the great ice sheet from the Laurentian 
basin there was a long period during which lakes were held between 
the ice front and the southern rim of the basin. The outlines and 
arrangement of the lakes were changed from time to time with the 
progressive retreat of the ice. When the Ontario basin was first freed 
from ice, the lake occupying it outflowed w/a the Mohawk valley, 
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and this lake produced a shore-trace which stands from 100 to 
500 feet above the present water margin. In the town of Gaines 
this shore line is about 175 feet above Lake Ontario, and its most 
conspicuous feature is a beach ridge upon which a road, known as 
the Ridge Road, is located. ‘The well in question is on the north or 
lakeward flank of this ridge, and the hearth was found at the base of 
the littoral material where it rests on bed-rock. The local rela- 
tions, taken in connection with the phenomena of the shore line as 
elsewhere observed, indicate that the hearth was made not long 
after the establishment of the Mohawk outlet and during its con- 
tinuance. It belongs therefore to the period of the decline of the 
glacial climate. If, with Professor Chamberlin and others, we recog- 
nize two epochs of glacial climate in the district of the Great Lakes, 
then the date of the hearth belongs to the waning phase of the later 
and briefer epoch. 

The climate of the locality could not then have been genial. 
The lake on whose southern margin the hearth was built washed at 
the northeast a wall of ice, and icebergs floated on its bosom. And 
yet a few days’ journey may have led to a hospitable land. The ice 
of the glacier was not made in the Ontario basin, but far to the 
northeastward. From its cold source it flowed toward regions of 
warmth, chilling the air as far as it went, but at the same time, and 
as part of the same process, receiving heat and gradually melting. 
But for its intrusive presence the district of its margin would have 
had a milder climate than it actually had ; and despite its presence 
the neighboring valley of the Ohio may have been nearly as warm 
and fertile as now. 

G. K. GILBERT. 


THE First Docror PHILOSOPHLE WITH ANTHROPOLOGY AS MAJOR 
Supject—(Der erste Doktor philosophiz mit Anthropologie als 
Hauptfach). Archiv fiir Anthropologie, August, 1888. 


At the University of Munich, on June gth, 1888, G. Buschan, 
M. D., graduated as Doctor philosophiz summa cum laude. This 
was the first promotion to the doctorate in a German university in 
which modern Anthropology constituted the major subject. In this 
subject Professor Ranke was examiner. The minor subjects were 
Zoology and Botany. 


P. Tracy. 
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CaMPING CIRCLES OF SIOUAN TRIBES.—Most of the tribes of the 
Siouan or Dakotan family inhabiting the prairies west of the Missis- 
sippi when met by the early white explorers depended on the buffalo 
for their chief supply of meat, robes, tent skins, moccasins, etc., 
until a few years ago. These tribes, when camping for a night, or 
for a rest of two or more days, pitched their tents in the form of a 
complete or broken circle. The latter is called a ‘‘ horseshoe ’’ by 
some writers. The part between the ‘‘heels’’ of the ‘‘shoe’’ is 
called the door by some and the Hunkpa by others (among the 
Dakota missionaries). 

It is proposed to call attention to the characteristics of these 
circles, of which two classes are found. The Winnebagos, accord- 
ing to James Alexander, a full-blood member of the Wolf gens, had 
no camping circle, as their priscan habitat was in a forest region, 
and not in an open prairie country. Our inquiries must be con- 
fined to three groups of the Siouan family—the Dakota, Dhegiha, 
and Tciwere. 

While Miss Alice C. Fletcher speaks of the Hafigashenu Omahas 
as occupying the south side of the tribal circle, she means (as she 
has told the writer) a mythical or imaginary south, not an actual 
one. The writer was told by members of the Omaha tribe that 
when they were migrating or traveling in search of the buffalo the 
circle was not orientated. The road traveled by them always 
formed the diameter of the circle, or the dividing line between the 
Ishtasanda and Hanga-shenu half-tribes, no matter in what direc- 
tion it pointed. This road always formed the diameter of the circle 
among the Omahas, Ponkas, Osages, Kansas, and the Tciwere tribes 
(Iowas, Otos, Missouris). 

On the other hand, this road was supposed to extend east and 
west when a permanent village was formed among the Kansas. And 
among these people, as well as in the Omaha and Osage tribes, the 
entrances of the permanent lodges faced the east, while in migra- 
tory tents or lodges it was otherwise. With the Osages, on ordinary 
occasions, whatever might be the actual direction, the imaginary 
one was eastward, and the opening in the circle was towards sun- 
rise. But before going after ‘“‘the souls of animals,” 7. ¢., for the 
taking of life of any sort, the door of the circle faced the west, and 
the imaginary course was always towards sunset. 

The Osage tribe seems to be composed of ‘‘ Three Nations,’’ the 
Tsicu, in seven gentes occupying the left side of the tribal circle, 
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while the Hafika and Washashe, each in seven gentes, camp on the 

opposite side. In former days the Ponkas camped in three, and the 
Omahas in two concentric circles, when they could not find a level 
of sufficient extent for them to camp in one large circle. Hence 
the Dakotas called the Ponkas the ‘‘Oyate yamni’’ or Three 
Nations, and the Omahas, the ‘*Oyate nonpa’’ or Two Nations. 
Among the Ponkas, the Tci"ju gentes (answering to the Tsicu of 
the Osages) camped on the right, and the Wajaje (answering ina 
measure to the Osage Wa-sha-she) pitched their tents on the left.* 
This use of concentric circles does not seem to have been confined 
to the Omahas and Ponkas. According to Miss A. C. Fletcher, the 
“¢Seven Council-fires’’ or Dakotas used to camp in two sets of con- 
centric circles, one of three circles, the other of four. If she was 
correctly informed, the three circles were probably occupied by the 
Tetons, Yanktons, and Yanktonnais, and the four circles by the four 
‘«tribes’’ gentes, or ‘‘council fires,’’ known as Eastern or Minne- 
sota Dakotas. A comparison of the dialects led the writer to sus- 
pect a prehistoric affinity existing between the Tetons, Yanktons, 
and Yanktonnais before he obtained the information about the con- 
centric circles from Miss Fletcher. 

In the second class of camping circles the rule is said to be 
orientation, though the entrance or door among some, if not all, is 
at the north, not at the east. This is the case among the Sisseton 
and Warpeton, who are Eastern Dakotas, and the Oglala and Si- 
chan-ghu (or Brules), divisions of the Tetons (Lakotas), part of the 
Western Dakotas. 

We find the names Hunkpapa and Hunkpati (Hunkpatidan, 
Hunkpatina, Hunkpatila) applied by the Dakotas to certain parts 
of their nation. At present, the Hunkpapa form the seventh divis- 
ion of the Tetons, having their own camping circle, and the Lower 
Yanktonnais are called Hunkpatina. These two proper names are 
evidently derived from the Dakota word, hunkpa, the name of the 
entrance to the circle (Rev. H. Swift). Hunkpa is thus explained 
by Rev. S. R. Riggs: ‘It is derived from he, horn, and oinkpa, 
tip end, and is so called because the horseshoe or circle resembled 
the horns of a buffalo.’” Hunkpapa seems to mean ‘‘At or Towards 
one of the hunkpa or ends of the camping circle,’’ referring to the 


* So stated by the head chiefs, White Eagle and Standing Buffalo, in reply to 
a query made by the writer a few years ago. 
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camping area of that people somewhere in the three concentric 
circles. This people is sometimes called Uncpapa and Uncapapa. 
Hunkpatina may be analyzed thus: Auwnkfa, at the horn or tip end 
of the circle; #, to pitch the tents or dwell; za, a diminutive end- 
ing (though it may not have that force here). Query: Was there 
more than one Hunkpatina, one for each of the concentric circles ? 

The writer will be glad to receive criticisms on this article from 
any source. One object in publishing this and other papers is to 
suggest lines of inquiry to future investigators. 


J. Owen Dorsey. 


A NoTE ON PERFORATED STONES.—I read with great interest a 
paper on Perforated Stones from California by Henry W. Henshaw, 
published by the Smithsonian Institution under date 1887, and re- 
ceived by me some two or three months ago. 

I have in my possession a number of war clubs from New Britain, 
which consist of a wooden handle armed at the head with perforated 
stones which have been ground down to asmooth surface. The 
accompanying sketch was made for me by my friend, J. Macfarlane, 


Esq., of Melbourne, from a club with the stone 7” st#« and from a 
detached stone which I gave him for the purpose. The drawings 
are exact representations of the originals. 

The handle is 4 ft. 3 in. long and projects at the head 3 in. be- 
yond the stone. The stone weighs exactly 1214 oz. Some of these 
stones in my possession are larger than the specimen drawn, while 
others are smaller; but one has only to handle a club armed even 
with the lightest of them to be convinced that it is a formidable 
weapon. The smallest of the stones in my possession weighs 9g oz. 
15 grains. 

If the drawing of the detached stone be compared with the sketch 
given on p. 10 of Mr. Henshaw’s paper, the remarkable similarity 
between the two cannot fail to be noted. There is also a particular 
coincidence which is important. ‘‘ It is to be particularly noticed,”’ 
23 
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Mr. Henshaw says, ‘‘ that many of the stones have grooves worn 

around the perforations, which grooves appear on one side only and 
that the polished side.’’ My specimens from New Britain also 
have this groove on one side only, and its use may be seen in the 
accompanying sketch. The stone is always fixed on the handle 
with the grooved side undermost, and this groove is filled up with 
a sort of collar composed of strongly adhesive gum in which is set, 
for ornament, I suppose, a circlet of the small shell-tips which, 
threaded on a string, are the money currency of New Britain. This 
keeps the stone firmly in its place and prevents it from slipping 
down. ‘The groove, of course, is necessary for the reception of a 
sufficient quantity of gum and shell. It would, perhaps, be more 
correct to say that the groove is filled with gum and that the 
‘money ’”’ is then stuck on around the staff and pressed up into the 
gum before it hardens. 

The lower end of the handle is sharpened and is used as a thrust- 
ing spear at close quarters. 

These clubs are still in active use cracking skulls in New Britain at 
the present day; and this fact proves that whatever other uses perfo- 
rated stones may be put to, they are certainly utilized as war clubs. 
The evidence is conclusive that they are used by the Hottentots as 
weights for digging sticks, but I have not met with any proof that 
they manufacture them for that purpose. Ihave seen a statement, 
though where I cannot remember, that these stones are frequently 
found exposed after the soil has been washed away by heavy rains, 
and it is quite possible that Burchell’s Hottentot, quoted by Mr. 
Henshaw on p. 12, may have been utilizing for his graafstok the 
club-head of some long-forgotten warrior of another race. 

It is quite likely that the stones in some places may be perforated 
specially for digging sticks, but it does not seem likely that the same 
stone would be used for that purpose and for a war club as well, as 
suggested by the Rev. Langham Dale, quoted by Mr. Henshaw on 
p. 13. The savage needs to have his war-club always ready, and the 
stone must be a fixture in a position which unfits it for digging 


purposes. 

The digging stick is used throughout the South Sea Islands and in 
Australia, but I have never met with it weighted by a perforated 
stone. Among the Australian blacks it is a woman’s implement. 
The women use it for digging wild yams and edible roots. They 
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also employ it very effectually as a weapon when their husbands are 
hard pressed in a fight and they come to the rescue. They rush in, 
shrilly screaming, and make excellent play with their yam sticks on 
the heads of the foe. 


LoriMER Fison, M. A. 


SERPENT SyMBOLISM.—In the cosmogonic philosophy of many 
nations the serpent is found playing, symbolically, a prominent 
part, perhaps because of the primitive belief that the serpent never 
dies but forever renews its life. It is thus considered fitly symbolic 
of life. Serpent symbolism has both a beneficent and an evil side. 
These remarks are confirmed by reference to the original or primi- 
tive signification of the words for demon, devil, wizard, witch, and 
subtile or supernatural in the Iroquoian, Algonkian, and other 
Indian tongues. The word w’’-¢ké” is the Tuscaroran form of 
o'-tko™, which is common to the Senecan, Onondagan, Oneidan, 
Cayugan, Nottoweyan, and Mohawk languages, and it appears in 
Huron as 0-4 and o”-da-ki or o”-ta-ki. The prominent part it 
plays in the mythology and daily life of the Iroquoian peoples makes 
it interesting to know that the first meaning of the word w’’-/ke’, 
still extant in some of these tongues, is ‘‘snake.’’ This meaning is 
found in Oneida and Tuscarora, and it is not unlikely that suffi- 
ciently copious vocabularies of the cognate tongues would reveal 
this original signification in them also. Among the most frequently 
recurring meanings of this word in all of these tongues are the fol- 
lowing: wizard, witch, subtile, occult, inscrutable, mysterious, and 
supernatural. In addition to these, in Seneca it means fodson. 
Among the Hurons it was frequently used as one of the titles or 
names of their tutelar or inferior deities and of their medicine men. 
Anything that is not understood is said to be w’’-tk@”, or a witch or 
wizard, or witch-like—i. e., subtle. If any person performs a re- 
markable exploit or exhibits extraordinary talents or craftiness, he 
or she is said to be averitable wizard or witch. 
Qualified by the adjective dad or evil, it is used in these tongues as 
the equivalent of the English word devi? or Satan. The early mis- 
sionaries among the Mohawks, wholly misconceiving the true mean- 
ing of o’-tko”’, adopted it as the exact equivalent of the proper name 
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Holy Spirit or Holy Ghost, although it seems that the Indians disap- 
proved of such use. 

In Iroquoian cosmology, a woman called A-ta-hé”-si‘k by the 
Thas-ta-he’-tci’ or Wyandots, being enctente by ‘‘ He-holds-world,”’ 
was cast down from the empyrean to this world, and soon after 
her fall gave birth to a daughter. This daughter, when of suit- 
able age, was visited by a turtle in the form of a handsome young 
man. She died in giving birth to twins, one of whom was born in 
the natural way, while the other malevolently burst through the walls 
of his mother’s abdomen, thus causing her death. It is curious 
to find that the stem of the word A-ta-hé”-si‘k denotes a snake, 
probably the copper-head, red-viper, or Z7igonocephalus contortrix. 

In Algonkian cosmogony Manz'fo isthe exact equivalent of the 
Iroquoian O’-;ko"’, having the same meanings and uses as subtle, 
demon, witch, or wizard. Qualified by the adjective great or prin- 
cipal, it denotes God, and by the adjective dad or evil it means 
devil or Satan. It is interesting to find in Shawnee and ‘‘ Saukie’”’ 
that Mani’to is also the name of a snake. 

In Siouan wa-kafi’ has similar meanings and uses as o’-zko"’, 
namely, mysterious or subtitle, and in Otoe, ‘‘snake.’’ 

Col. Garrick Mallery, of the Bureau of Ethnology, informs me 
that the Algonkin pictographic sign for subtile or manito-like is a 
waving or serpentine line or lines radiating from the object depicted 
as manito-like. In this fact we may have the explanation of the 
snaky hair of the noted Iroquoian wizard and adversary of Hi-a- 
hwa’-tha’, Wa’-tha-to-ta’-ho’. 

J. N. B. Hewirr. 
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Internationales Archiv fir Ethnographie. Edited by J. D. LE. 
Schmelts. London, P.W. M. Trap. Vol. t, 1888. 


Since the importance of studying the arts and inventions of primi- 
tive man has become recognized, the old collections of curiosities 
have rapidly developed into systematically arranged museums, in 
which the peculiar culture of each people is exhibited by its own 
works or in which certain inventions are traced among all the peo- 
ples of the world. Besides the large collections of American and 
European capitals, smaller ones have sprung up here and there. But 
the rapidly accumulating material could not be put to the best use, 
as anthropologists had no means of obtaining information on im- 
portant accessions, and as they were unable to visit the collection 
which they desired to study. To overcome this difficulty the estab- 
ment of a journal was necessary from which such knowledge could 
be derived, which would convey information on new accessions, and 
which would give descriptions and illustrations of important, par- 
ticularly of unique, specimens, thus making them accessible to all 
students. 

This is the scope of the ‘‘ Internationales Archiv fir Ethnogra- 
phie.’’ A year has elapsed since the first number of the journal was 
published, and we may say that it is fully accomplishing its task. It 
contains contributions from all parts of the world, in German, 
English, French, and Dutch, in which important collections or 
specimens are described, or in which the hitherto unknown use and 
meaning of well-known specimens are explained. This part of the 
journal is illustrated by magnificent colored plates of great artistic 
value. Anthropologists will gratefully acknowledge the liberality 
of the publisher, who enables the editor to make the plates of the 
journal furnish information of an unparalleled collection of inter- 
esting ethnological specimens, such as no one museum can boast 
of. The journal appears bimonthly, and the first volume contains 
twenty-one plates. Among the specimens represented Americans 
will be especially interested in that of Powhatan’s, the Virginian 
chief’s, mantle, now preserved in the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford, 
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_ England. Among other plates, we mention the beautiful representa- 
tions of specimens from Liberia, a series of typical carvings from 
the Ameer Province, some specimens of elaborate workmanship from 
Polynesia, and a series of plates illustrating a paper on Mekka. 

Not less import.nt than these contributions are the other depart- 
ments of the journal. In the department, Notes, News, and Corre- 
spondence, questions of current interest are touched upon, and dis- 
puted points are discussed and eventually settled. The department, 
Questions and Answers, promises to become of great importance to 
all interested in the management of collections. It is especially 
devoted to ascertaining the origin of doubtful specimens. The 
original stock of our present museums, which contains many of the 
most valuable specimens, is, if at all, carelessly labeled, and fre- 
quently great difficulty is experienced in identifying the origin of 
such objects. In the present department opportunity is given to 
submit a sketch to the anthropologists of the world, and thus the 
chances of obtaining the desired information are materially in- 
creased. 

We consider the department, ‘‘ Museums and Collections,’’ the 
most important of all, and its steady growth shows that it really 
meets a serious demand. It is a record of all important accessions 
to ethnological collections, large and small, of Europe, as well as of 
other continents. It would be unfair to expect any degree of com- 
pleteness of this record in a first volume, but what has been accom- 
plished proves that the editor applies himself with great zeal to 
making this department a valuable reference. Finally, the journal 
contains a bibliographical record, reviews, and news of explora- 
tions, etc. 

The editor, Mr. J. D. E. Schmeltz, who is so well known through 
his work on the Museum Godeffroy, has succeeded in making the 
journal a center for all interested in the study of ethnological col- 
lections, and whosoever desires information on the subject will turn 
to its pages. Its plates bid fair to become an unequaled treasure 
for students of ethnology, containing, as they do, what is considered 
most unique and most valuable in each collection. 

FRANZ Boas. 
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L’archéologie Préhistorique par Le Baron J. de Baye. Paris, 1888. 
[Bibliotheque Scientifique Contemporaine. | 


This latest work of the Baron de Baye on Prehist’ ric Archeology 
appears as a convenient hand-book of 304 pages. ~Although the re- 
mains of the stone age are scattered over the world, the author 
draws his illustrations of that time largely from the valley of the 
Marne, in Northeastern France. But this limitation is not disad- 
vantageous, since the region is rich in neolithic remains, and the 
author is at home there, having made extensive researches along 
the banks of the Petit Morin and elsewhere in that region. In his 
chapter on trephining he shows that this practice must have pre- 
vailed extensively in France in prehistoric times, and that some 
patients long survived the operation. The titles of his twelve chap- 
ters are as follows: ‘‘ Neolithic Epoch,’’ ‘‘ Polished Stone in the 
Stations of the Marne,’’ ‘‘Grottoes of Champagne,’’ ‘‘ The Sepul- 
chers,’’ ‘‘Glances at the Anthropology,’’ ‘‘ Prehistoric Trephin- 
ing,’’ ‘‘Transverse-edged [chisel-edged] Arrows,’’ ‘‘The Arrow- 
points,’’ ‘*The Polished Axes,’’ ‘‘ Diverse Instruments pertaining 
to the Grottoes,’’ ‘‘The Ornaments,’’ ‘‘Ceramics.’’ There are 
fifty illustrations, a large number of which are from the pencil of 


the author. 
WASHINGTON MATTHEWS. 


Fifth Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology to the Secretary of 
the Smithsonian Institution, 1883-84, by J. W. Powell, Director. 
Washington, 1887. Pp. LIT, 564; Plates, XXIII; Figures, 77; 
Maps, 2. 


The contents of this, the latest Annual Report of the Bureau of 
Ethnology, are, as in the case of its predecessors, varied and valu- 
able. The customary report of the field operations of the Bureau 
assistants is given by the Director, followed by concise and pithy 
characterizations of the papers which make up the bulk of the 
volume. These characterizations are by no means its least valuable 
part. The following are the special papers: Burial Mounds of the 
Northern Section of the United States, by Prof. Cyrus Thomas ; 
The Cherokee Nation of Indians, by Charles C. Royce; The 
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Mountain Chant: A Navajo Ceremony, by Dr. Washington Mat- 
‘thews, U. S. A.; The Seminole Indians of Florida, by Clay Mac- 
Cauley; The Religious Life of the Zufii Child, by Mrs. Tilly E. 
Stevenson. 

The paper by Professor Thomas presents with some detail the 
results of a large amount of work by himself and his assistants, the 
general conclusion of their origin being that the burial mounds 
were erected by the present Indians or their ancestors. 

The chapter by Mr. Royce is in continuation of the Historical 
Atlas of Indian Affairs upon which he has long been engaged, and 
treats ably of one of the most important tribes of the eastern 
United States. 

The value of the Mountain Chant, by Dr. Matthews, can hardly 
be overestimated, since it presents with accurate detail a class of 
mythology as unique and curious as it is important. The plates 
accompanying this paper are notable for their excellence. 

Mr. MacCauley’s paper on the Seminoles of Florida is a timely 
contribution to the history of a very interesting remnant of the 
tribe concerning which next to nothing is known. 

Zufii Child Life, by Mrs. Stevenson, introduces to us a new and 
interesting field of inquiry. It is to be hoped that the author, who 
shows herself well equipped for the work, will follow up this subject, 
access to which is denied the ordinary investigator because of his 


sex. 


F, A. SEELY. 
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Découvertes et établissements des 
Francais dans l’ouest et dans le sud 
de l’Amérique septentrionale. 
5&6. 2 Vol. 8° 1887-1888. 


Mies (Josef). Beschreibung und 
Anwendung eines neuen kranio- 
metrischen Instrumentes. Miinchen 
[1888]. 30p., 2 pl. 


Ein neuer Schadeltrager und 
Schadelmesser. Jena, 1888, 7 p. 


Abbildungen von sechs Schi- 
deln mit erklarendem Text. Miin- 
chen, 1888,7 p. 8°. 6 photos. 


Zusatze zu den Erklarungen 
der einliegenden linearen Darstel- 
lung von Schadel und Gesichts-In- 
dices. Miinchen [1888]. Ip.,1 pl. 


Mireur (H.) Le mouvement com- 
paré de la population a Marseille, en 
France et dans les états de ]’Europe. 
Paris, 1888, 396 p. 8°. 


Montelius (Oscar). The civiliza- 
tion of Sweden in heathen times. 
Translated by Rev. F. H. Woods. 
London and New York, Macmillan 
& Co. 214 p. 


Morici (Domenico). L’imitazione 
considerata nella vita sociale e nelle 
affezioni nervose. Palermo, 1888, 
218 p. 12°. 

De Nadaillac. L’origine et le dé- 


veloppement de la vie sur le globe. 
Paris, 1888, 75 p. 8°. 


Paulitschke (Philipp). Beitrage zur 
Ethnographie und Anthropologie der 
Somal, Galla und Harari. Leipz., 
Zweite Ausgabe, 1883, viii, 105. 


Ranke (Johannes). Die xix. all- 
gemeine Versammlung der deutschen 
Gesellschaft fiir Anthropologie, Eth- 
nologie und Urgeschichte zu Bonn 
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den 6. bis 10. August 1888. Miin- 
chen, 1888, 158 p. 4°. 


Rayet (Olivier). Etudes d’archéolo- 
gie et d’art. Paris, 1888, xvi, 466 


Richard (O. J.) Les progrés des 
études archéologiques aux Etats- 
Unis. Poitiers, 1888, 8°. 18 p. 


Rivers (Lt. General Pitt), Excava- 
tions in Cranborne Chase near Rush- 
more, on the borders of Dorset and 
Wilts, 1880-1888. 1888, vol. ii, 287 
p- 4°,159 pl. Printed privately. 


Runge (Georgius). [Shape of female 
pelvis in different races; pelvis of 
Russian women.] St. Petersburg, 
a R. Laferentz, 80 p. 2 diag. 

fe) 


Schaaffhausen (H.) Der Nean- 
derthaler Fund. Der deutschen 
anthropologischen Gesellschaft zu 
ihrer xix. allgemeinen Versammlung 
in Bonn gewidmet. Bonn, 1888, 
A. Marcus, 49 p. 3 pl. 4°. 


Sergi(G.) Antropologia e scienze an- 
tropologiche. Darwin e l’antropol- 
ogia; presente ed avvenire del ’an- 
tropologia, l’uomo terziario in Lom- 
bardia; l’antropologia biologica; la 
sociologia e l’organismo delle societa 
umane; fra gli indiani d’America; 
costumi funerarii; sulle natura dei 
fenomeni psichici: la stratificazione 
del carattere e la delinquenza; natura 
ed origine della delinquenza. Mes- 
sina, 1889, C. de Stefani, 383 p. 1 
pi. 6°. 


Spang (Norman). Catalogue illus- 
trating the choicest specimens in 
archeology, including amulets, ban- 
ner stones, discoidal stones, pipes, 
axes, Celts, spear-heads, arrow-points 
[etc.]. Bost., 1888, T. R. Marvin 
& Son, 84 p. 8°. 


van den Stok (N. P.) Huwelijken 
tusschen bloedverwanten, in hunne 
gevolgen, betreffende den gezond- 
heidstoestand der progenituur, histor- 
isch-ethnographisch-kritisch besch- 
ouwd, en getoetst aan de wetten der 
herediteit. 2v. ’s-Gravenhage, 1888, 
M. Nijhoff, 318; 399p. 8°. 
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Thuot (J. B.) Les ruines romaines 
de la forét de Chabriéres. Guéret, 


1889; Amiault, 16 p. 8°. 


Twenty-second report of the 
trustees of the Peabody Museum of 
American Archzology and Ethnol- 
ogy in connection with Harvard Uni- 
versity. Presented to the President 
and Fellows of Harvard College, 
December, 1888. Vol. iv, No. 2. 
Cambridge, 1888. 


Viaud Grand-Marais.  Causeries 
sur Noirmofitiers. Nantes, 1889, 
Mellinet et Cie. 12 p. 8° 


Abeking. Funde von Zinnowitz 
auf Usedom. Verhandl. d. Berl. Ge- 
sellsch. f. Anthrop., Berl., 1888, 333.— 
Andree (R.) Signale bei Naturvél- 
kern. /bid., 410-412.—Anton (G.) 
Ein Fall von Mikrocephalie mit schwe- 
ren Bewegungsstérungen. Wien. 
klin. Wehnschr., 1889, ii, 87-89.— 
Appy (E. P.) Ancient mining in 
America. Am. Antiquarian, Mendon, 
Ill., 1889, xi, 92-99. Bahnson (K.) 
Ethnographical museums.  [Transl. 


from the Danish by H. F. M. Simp-- 


son.] Archzol. Rev , Lond., 1888-9, 
ii, 217; 289. A/so, trans/. Mitth. d. 
anthrop. Gesellsch, in Wien, 1888, 
n. F, viii, 109. —Balbiani (E.-G.) Les 
théories modernes de la génération et 
de ’hérédité. (Résumé.) Kev. phil., 
Par., 1888, xxvi, 529-559.—Barron 
(G. B.) ‘Town life as a cause of de- 
generacy. [Abstr.] Pop. Sc. Month., 
N. Y., 1888-9, xxxiv, 324-330.—Bar- 
tels (M.) Culturelle und Rassenun- 
terschiede in Bezug auf die Wund- 
krankheiten. Ztschr. f. Ethnol., Berl., 
1888, xx, 169-183.—Bastian. Neue 
Erwerbungen des Museums fiir Vélker- 
kunde. Verhandl. d. Berl. Gesellsch. 
f. Anthrop., Berl., 1888, 266. 
Kopf von Cuzco und Wanderungen der 
Peruaner. Jdid., 334.—Batch (A) 
of centenarians. Brit. M. J., Lond., 
1889, i, 89.—Beauchamp (WW. M.) 
The rarer Indian relics of Central New 
York. Am. Antiquarian, Mendon, II1., 
1889, xi, 108-116.—Bell (E.) On 
the distinction between romanesque 
and gothic. Archzol. Rev., Lond., 
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1888, ii, 237-251.—Bergen (F. D.) 
English folk-tales in America. ii, John- 
ny-cake. J. Am. Folk-Lore, Bost. & 
N. Y., 1889, ii, 60--62.—Bergen (F. 
D.) & W. W. Newell. Current su- 
perstitions. /éid., 12-22.—Beyfuss 
(G.) Diebes-Orakel in Java. Ver- 
handl. d. Berl. Gesellsch. f. Anthrop., 
Berl., 1888, 278-283.—Binder. Das 
Morel’sche Ohr; eine psychiatrisch-an- 
thropologische Studie. Arch, f. Psychi- 
at., Berl., 1888-9, xx, 514-564.—Bink 
(G.-L.) Réponses faites au question- 
naire de sociologie et d’ethnographie 
de la Société, par M. G.-L. Bink, qui, 
de 1871 & 1883, a séjourné a la Nou- 
velle-Guinée, spécialement au golfe de 
Geelwink (cédte de Dorlh et ile de 
Rhoon). Bull. Soc. d’anthrop. de 
Par., 1888, 3. s., xi, 386-410.—Blake 
(Zady Edith). The Beothuks of New- 
foundland. Nineteenth Cent., Lond., 
1888, xxiv, 899-918.—Blodgett (J. 
Hf.) Suffrage and its mechanism in 
Great Britain and the United States. 
Am. Anthrop., Wash., 1889, ii, 63-74. 
Boas (F.) The game of cat’s cradle. 
Internat. Arch. f. Ethnog., Leiden, 
1888, i, 229. Die Tsimschian. 
Ztschr. f. Ethnol., Berl., 1888, xx, 231- 
247. Sagen der Eskimos von 
Baffin-Land. Verhandl.d. Berl.Gesell- 
sch. f. Anthrop., Berl., 1888, 398-405. 
On alternating sounds. Am. 
Anthrop., Wash., 1889, ii, 47-53-— 
Bornhardt (A.) Ueber die Bezeich- 
nung der Kérperbeschaffenheit durch 
Ziffern. St. Petersb. med. Wchnschr, 
1888, n. F., v, 413-416.—Boule (M.) 
Essai de paléontologie stratigraphique 
de homme. 6. Amérique du Nord. 
Rev. d’anthrop., Par., 1888, 3. s., iii, 
647-680.—Breker (C.) Beitrige der 
Ethnographie Mexico’s. Internat. 
Arch. f. Ethnog., Leiden, 1888, i, 212- 
214.—Brinton (D. G.) The lan- 
guage of palzolithic man. Proc. Am. 
Phil. Soc., Phila., 1888, xxv, 212- 
225.—Browski (L. E.) The Gezi- 
dees, or devil-worshipers. Pop. Sc. 
Month., N. Y., 1889, xxxiv, 474-482. 
—Brugsch. Griber im Kaukasus. 
Verhandl. d. Berl. Gesellsch. f. An- 
throp., Berl., 1888, 308.—Burnham 
(W. H.) Memory, historically and 
experimentally considered. Am. J. 
Psychol., Balt., 1888-9, ii, 39-90.— 
Buschan (G.) Ueber prahistorische 
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Gewebe und Gespinnste. Arch. f. 
Anthrop., Brnschwg., 1888-9, xviii, 
235-262,—Castelfranco (Pompéo). 
Les villages lacustres et palustres et les 
terremares. Rev. d’anthrop., Par., 
1888, 3 s., ii, 607-619; iii, 568-587.— 
[Challemel]. Superstitions médi- 
cales. J. de méd, et chir. prat., Par., 
1888, lix, 479. Also Gaz. hebd. d. sc. 
méd. de Bordeaux, 1888, ix, 495-497. 
—Clarke (W. B.) Supernumerary 
auricles. Illust. M. News, Lond., 
1888, i, 321.— Coleman (W. F.) 
Retinitis pigmentosa, with special ref- 
erence to the question whether it affords 
evidence of degeneration from the mar- 
riage of nearkin. N. Am. Practitioner, 
Chicago, 1889, i, 49-58.—Contribution 
towards a vocabulary of the Cayapas. 
J. Anthrop. Inst., Lond., 1888-9, xviii, 
304.—Croffut (W. A.) The peons 
of Mexico. Am. Anthrop., Wash., 
1889, ii, 80.—Curtin (J.) European 
folk-lore in the United States. J. Am. 
Folk-Lore, Bost. & N. Y., 1889, ii, 56- 
59.—Daly (D.) The Mexican Mes- 
siah. Am. Antiquarian, Mendon, IIL., 
1889, xi, 14-30.—Danforth (Grace). 
A law of heredity, or, possibly, maternal 
impressions. ‘Texas Cour.-Rec. Med., 
Dallas, 1888-9, vi, 79-81.—Danks 
(B.) Marriage customs of the New 
Britain group. J. Anthrop. Inst., 
Lond., 1888-9, xviii, 281-294.—Da- 
vegno (F.) Le superstizioni di Por- 
tofino (Liguria, riviera di levante). 
Arch. per lantrop., Firenze, 1888, 
xviii, 83-90.—Dehousset. De I’in- 
dex et de lannulaire. Bull. Soc. d’ 
anthrop. de Par., 1888, 3. s., xi, 449- 
451.—Deniker (J.) Les Hottentots 
au jardin d’acclimatation. Rev. d’an- 
throp., Par., 1889, 3. s., iv, I-27.— 
Deschmann (K.) _Bronzesachen 
von der Kulpa. Verhandl. d. Berl. 
Gesellsch. f. Anthrop., Berl., 1888, 
246.—Dorsey (J.O.) Bassa linguistic 
notes. Am. Anthrop., Wash., 1889, 
ii, 78-80. Indians of Siletz 
reservation, Oregon. Jbid., 55-61.— 
Drews (R.) Ueber das Mongolen- 
auge als provisorische Bildung bei 
deutschen Kindern und iiber den Epi- 
canthus. Arch. f. Anthrop., Brnschwg., 
1888-9, xviii, 223-233. Duhousset. 
A propos du mot Empan. bull. 
Soc. d’anthrop. de Par., 1888, 3. s., 
xi, 447-449. Dumoutier (G.) 
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Notes sur le bouddlisme tonkinois. 
L’enfer. Rev. d’ethnog., Par., 1888, 
vii, 285-301.—EBecles (R. G.) 
Descent and disease. Brooklyn M. 
J., 1889, iii, 98-118.—von Erckert. 
Kopfmessungen kaukasischer Vélker. 
Arch, f. Anthrop., Brnschwg., 1888-9, 
xviii, 263-281.— Ernst (A.) Tio 
Tigre und Tio Conejo. Verhandl. d. 
Berl. Gesellsch. f. Anthrop., Berl., 
1888, 274-278. — Evans (A. J.) 
Stonehenge. Archzol. Rev., Lond., 
1888-9, ii, 312-330.—Fauvelle. De 
Vimportance des caractéres de l’ap 
pareil masticateur en anthropologie. 
Bull. Soc. d’anthrop. de Par., 1888, 3. 
s., xi, 463-471.—von Fellenberg 
(E.) Jadeit bei Borgo nuovo. Verhandl. 
d. Berl. Gesellsch. f. Anthrop., Berl., 
1888, 3106. Alte Schweizer- 
Hauser. /dza'., 312-316. — Portier 
(Alcée). Louisiana nursery tales. J. 
Am. Folk-Lore, Bost. & N. Y., 1889, 
ii, 36-40.—Freshfield (D.W.) The 
Suanetians and their home. Pop. Sc. 
Month., N. Y., 1888-9, xxxiv, 380- 
385.—Friedrichs (K.) Zur Matri- 
archatsfrage. Ztschr. f. Ethnol , Berl., 
1888, xx, 211-216.—Gaillard (F.) 
Les dolmens de Kergo en Carnac. 
Bull. Soc. d’anthrop. de Par., 1888, 3. 
S., Xi, 430-433. Les aligne- 
ments de menhirs dans le Morbihan, et 
leur définition. 434-437.—Gale 
(H.) The origin of holidays. Pop. 
Se. Month., N. Y., 1889, xxxiv, 516- 
524.—Galton (F.) Human variety. 
Nature, Lond., 1888-9, xxxix, 296- 
300. Co-relations and their 
measurement, chiefly from anthropo- 
metric data. Proc. Roy. Soc., Lond., 
1888, xlv, 135-145. Exhibi- 
tion of an ancient Peruvian gold breast- 
plate. - J. Anthrop. Inst., Lond., 1888- 
9, xviii, 274. —Gatschet (A. S.) 
Popular rimes from Mexico. J. Am. 
Folk-Lore, Bost. & N. Y., 1889, ii, 
48-53.—Gautier (E.) Le monde des 
prisons. Arch. de l’anthrop. crim., 
Par., 1888, 3. s., iii, 417; 541.—Giard 
(A.) Histoire du transformisme. Rev. 
scient., Par., 1888, xlii, 689-699.— 
Giné y Partagas (J.) El cdédigo 
penal y la frenopatologia. Correo. 
méd. castellano, Salamanca, 1888, v, 
436; 449; 468; 483; 499; 5133 529; 
548.—Girod (P.) et Elie Massénat. 
Art paléolithique. Sur une sculpture 
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en bois de renne, de l’époque magda- 
lénienne, représentant deux phallus 
réunis par la base. Compt. rend. 
Acad. d. sc., Par., 1888, cvii, 1027.— 
Gross (V.) La paléoethnologie en 
Suisse. Rev. d’anthrop., Par., 1888, 3. 
s., lil, 720-735.—Griinwedel. Acht 
Schadelschalen der Aghdri. Verhandl. 
d. Berl. Gesellsch. f.. Anthrop., Berl., 
1888, 307.—Hagen (A.) & A. Pi- 
neau. Les Nouvelles Hébrides; études 
ethnographiques. Rev. d’ethnog., Par., 
1888, vii, 302-362, 1 map.—Hale (H.) 
The Aryans in science and _ history. 
Pop. Sc. Month.,, N. Y., 1888-9, xxxiv, 
672-686.—Hamy (E. T.) Note sur 
une statue ancienne du Dieu (iva, 
provenant des ruines de Kampheng- 
phet, Siam. Rev. d’ethnog., Par., 
1888, vii, 363-372, t pl._—Handel- 
mann (H.) Zur der Kréte von Cré- 
bern. Cor.-Bl. d. deutsch. Gesellsch. 
f, Anthrop., etc., Brnschwg., 1888, xix, 
57-—Hansen (S.) Larace de Lagoa 
Santa. Rev. d’anthrop., Par, 1889, 
3. S.,1V, 75-77.—Hardy (M.) Paléo- 
ethnologie. Découverte d’une sépul- 
ture de l’époque quaternaire 4 Ray- 
monden, commune de Chancelade. 
(Dordogne). Compt. rend. Acad. d. 
sc., Par., 1888, cvii, 1025.—Hervé 
(G.) La circonvolution de Broca chez 
les primates. Bull. Soc. d’anthrop. 
de Par., 1888, 3. s., xi, 305-315.—von 
Holder. Ueber die kérperlichen und 
geistigen Eigenthiimlichkeiten der Ver- 
brecher. Arch. f. Anthrop., Brnschwg., 
1888-9, xviii, 205-221. — Hoernes 
(M.) Einige Notizen und Nachtriige zu 
alteren Erwerbungen und Mittheilungen 
der anthropologischen Gesellschaft. 
Mitth. d. anthrop. Gesellsch. in Wien, 
1888, n. F., vii, [Sitzungsb. 86.] 
Fernere Zusitze zu ilteren 
Mittheilungen der anthropologischen 
Gesellschaft. La Téne-Funde. /é7d., 
[Sitzungsb. 94-96.] Die 
Graberfelder an der Wallburg von 
St. Michael bei Adelsberg in Krain. 
Jbid., 217-249,4 pl. Hoffman (W. 
J.) Folk-lore of the Pennsylvania 
Germans. ii. J. Am. Folk-Lore, Bost. 
& N.Y., 1889, ii, 23-35.—Hove- 
lacque (A.) Sur la juxtaposition de 
caractéres divergents & propos de cranes 
birmans. Rev. d’anthrop., Par., 1888, 
3. iii, 681-683.—Howarth (O. 
H.) The survival of corporal penance. 
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J. Anthrop. Inst., Lond., 1888-9, xviii, 
275-281, 2 pl.—Howitt (A. W.) 
Further notes on the Australian class 
system. 31-70, 1 map.—Hutch- 
inson (J.) Skeleton of a short-limbed 
dwarf, aged thirty-five, from the Nor- 
folk and Norwich Museum. Lancet, 
Lond., 1888, ii, 1230.—Jacob (G.) 
Eiserne Hohlschiissel von dem kleinen 
Gleichberge bei Rémhild. Arch. f. 
Anthrop., Brnschwg., 1888-9, xviii, 
283.—Jagor (F.) Indische Zahn- 
biirsten. Verhandl. d. Berl. Gesellsch, 
f. Anthrop , Berl., 1888, 412.—Jan- 
vier (T. A.) Mexican superstitions 
and folk-lore. Scribner’s Mag., N. Y., 
1889, v, 349-359.—Jentsch (H.) 
Niederlausitzer Alterthiimer. Ver- 
handl. d. Berl. Gesellsch. f. Anthrop., 
Berl, 1888, 253-256. Alter- 
thiimer aus dem Gubener Kreise und 
von Magdeburg. 283-287.— 
Joest (W.) Tiattowirte von Birma. 
Lbid., 319-321. Korperbema- 
len und Tattowiren bei den Vélkern 
des Alterthums. 412-414. 
Zwecke der Kérperbemalung. 
fbid., 415. Tones (J.) Vacuum- 
pheumatic spirometer. Tr. Louisiana 
M. Soc., N. Orl., 1888, 219-225.— 
Klein. Zur ilteren Geschichte der 
Stadt Bonn. Cor.-Bl. d. deutsch. 
Gesellsch. f. Anthrop., etc., Brnschwg., 
1888, xix, 94-98.—Krahuletz (J.) 
Urgeschichtliche Funde und Fund- 
plitze in Niederésterreich. Mitth. d. 
anthrop. Gesellsch. in Wien, 1888, n. 
F,, vii, [Sitzungsb. 85].—Krauss 
(F. South slavic moon-myths. 
Pop. Sc. Month., N. Y., 1888-9, xxxiv, 
615-618.—La Flesche (I.) Death 
and funeral customs among the Omahas. 
J. Am. Folk-Lore, Bost. & N. Y., 1889, 
ii, 3-11.—Lake (R.) Double super- 
numerary auricle. Ilust. M. News, 
Lond., 1888, i, 322.—Lamb (D. 5.) 
An eighth sternal rib. Am, Anthrop., 
Wash., 1889, ii, 75-77.—Laurent 
(E.) Les dégénérés dans les prisons. 
Arch. de l’anthrop. crim., Par., 1888, 
iii, 564-588. — Letourneau. Les 
mensurations du cou en Bretagne et en 
Kabylie. Bull. Soc. d’anthrop. de 
Par., 1888, 3. s., xi, 458-461.—Man- 
tegazza (P.) Gli atavismi psichici. 
Arch. per lantrop., Firenze, 1888, 
xviii, 69-82.—Marcou (J.) Nou- 
velle recherches sur lorigine du 
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nom d’Amérique. Bull. Soc. géogr., 
Par., 1889, 7. S., ix, 630-672.— 
Marimo (F.) Sulle ossa inter- 
parietah e preinterparietali nel cranio 
umano. Arch. per l’antrop., Firenze, 
1888, xviii, 101-120, 2 pl.— Martin 
(C. T.) Witchcraft in the sixteenth 
century. Archzol. Rev., Lond., 1888, 
ii, 280-283.—Mason (O. T.) Wo- 
man’s share in primitive culture. Am. 
Antiquarian, Mendon, IIl., 1889, xi, 3- 
. The beginnings of the 
carrying industry. Am. Anthrop., 
Wash., 1889, ii, 21-46. The 
savage’s side-arms. 
thews (W.) Navajo gambling songs. 
Jbid., 1-20.—Maurel (E.) Etude 
sur Ja longueur comparée des deux 
premiers orteils dans les races mon- 
goles. Bull. Soc. d’anthrop. de Par., 
1888, 3. s., xi, 437-447.—Messi- 
kommer (H.) Beitrag zum geistigen 
Leben der Bewohner der Pfahlbauten. 
Internat. Arch. f. Ethnog., Leiden, 
1888, i, 227-229.—Mooney (J.) 
The funeral customs of Ireland. 
Proc. Am. Phil. Soc., Phila., 1888, 
Xxv, 243-296. —Mummenthey 
(K.) Das Siiderland unter beson- 
derer Beriicksichtigung seiner Stein- 
und Erd-Denkmialer. Cor.-Bl. d. 
deutsch. Gesellsch. f. Anthrop., etc., 
Brnschwg., 1888, xix, 127-129.— 
Naue (J.) Die Bronzezeit in Cypern, 
Jbid., 123-127.—Nehring. Verein- 
zelte gefundene Hornkerne des Bos 
primigenius. Verhandl. d. Berl. Ge- 
sellsch. f. Anthrop., Berl., 1888, 341- 

343- Knochenharpune aus 
dom Moor von Barnow. Jdid., 343.— 
Newell (W.W.) Reports of ‘Voodoo 
worship in Hayti and Louisiana. J. 
Am. Folk-Lore, Bost. & N. Y., 1889, 
ii, 41-47.—Nicolas. Sépultures de 
Gadagne. Bull. Soc. d’anthrop. de 
Par., 1888, 3. s., xi; 411-415.—Ols- 
hausen. Ueber den Moorfund von 
Mellentin, Neumark. Verhandl. d. 
Berl. Gesellsch. f. Anthrop., Berl., 
1888, 273. Zwei neue Gem- 
men vom Alsentypus. Jé/d., 247- 
249. — Ornstein (B.) Makrobio- 
tisches aus Griechenland. Arch. f. 
Anthrop., Brnschwg., 1888-9, xviii, 
193-204.—Ottolenghi(S.) L’olfatto 
nei criminali. Gior. d. r. Accad. di 
med. di Torino, 1888, 3. s., xxxvi, 
427-436. ddso, Arch. di psichiat., 
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etc., Torino, 1888, ix, 495-499.— 
Peacock (E.) The dedications of 
churches. Archzol. Rev., Lond., 1888, 
ii, 268-279. The church porch, 
Lbid., 233.—Peet (S. D.) Indian 
myths and effigy-mounds. Am. Anti- 
quarian, Mendon, III., 1889, xi, 32-61. 
A map of the Emblematic 
mounds, showing the origin and object 
of effigies. 73-92.—Peiper 
(E.) Ein Fall von Mikrocephalie. 
Arch. f. path. Anat., etc., Berl., 1889, 
Cxv, 349-352.—Pell (O. C.) Domes- 
day measures of land. Archzeol. Rev., 


Lond., 1888-9, ii, 350-360.—Petrie 
(W. M. F. ) The earliest racial por- 
traits. Nature, Lond., 1888-9, xxxix, 


128-130.—Philippi (R. A.) Ver- 
zierte Knochenscheiben aus alten Gra- 
bern von Caldera. Verhandl. d. Berl. 
Gesellsch. f. Anthrop., Berl., 1888, 
318.—Phillips (H.) jr. First con- 
tribution to the folk-lore of Philadel- 
phia and its vicinity. Proc. Am. Phil. 
Soc., Phila., 1888, xxv, 159-170.— 
Piétrement (C.-A.) L’origine et 
Vévolution intellectuelle du chien d’ar- 
rét. Bull. Soc. d’anthrop. de Par., 
1888, 3. s., xi, 320-373.—Pjatnitzki 
(I.) (Case of caudal extremity in man. 
Tumor coccygeus]. Med. Obozr., 
Mosk., 1888, xxix, 963-968.—Pogo- 
relski (M.)  Circumcisio ritualis 
Hebreorum. Die rituelle Beschnei- 
dungsceremonie der Israeliten. St. 
Petersb. med. Wchnschr., 1888, n. F., 
V, 3333 343.—Porter (G. H.)  Spiri- 
tualistische Ueberlebsel im Volksglau- 
ben. Arch. f. path. Anat., etc., Berl., 

1889, cxv, 192-196. —Pouchet (G. ) 
La prétendue évolution du sens des 
couleurs. Rev. scient., Par., 1888, 
xlii, 464-467.—Prengrueber (A.) 
Anthropométrie; médicine légale. La 
détermination de l’Age des indigénes 
en Kabylie basée sur les moyennes an- 
nuelles de la croissance des différentes 
régions du corps. Alger méd., 1888, 
xvi, 153-185.—Price (J. E.) Roman 
remainsin Yorkshire. Archzol. Rev., 
Lond., 1888-9, ii, 330-342.—Puglia 
(F.) Il principio di casualita nella 
scienza criminale. Arch. di psichiat., 
etc., Torino e Roma, 1888, ix, 467— 
477-—Quarterly summary of archzo- 
logical discoveries and work, etc. Ar- 
cheol. Rev., I.ond., 1888, ii, 251-266. 
—Quedenfeldt (M.) Eintheilung 
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und Verbreitung der Berberbevélkerung 
in Marokko. Ztschr. f. Ethnol., Berl., 
1888, xx, 98; 146; 184, 1 pl.— Ranke 
(J.) Ueber das Mongolenauge als pro- 
visorische Bildung bei deutschen Kin- 
dern. Cor.-Bl. d. deutsch. Gesellsch. f. 
Anthrop., etc., Brnschwg., 1888, xix, 
115-118.—Rauff. Die geologische 
Bildung des Rheinthals. Zézd., 99-103. 
—Ray(S.H.) Sketch of Api grammar. 
J. Anthrop. Inst., Lond., 1888-9, xviii, 
295-303.—Regalia(E.) Orbita e ob- 
liquita dell’occhio mongolico. Arch. 
per l’anthrop., Firenze, 1888, xviii, 121- 
158.—Reinach (s.) Le Musée de 
Vempereur Auguste. Rev. d’anthrop., 
Par., 1889, 3. s., iv, 28-36.—Rey- 
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d’Afrique. Loire méd., St.-Etienne, 
1889, viii, 1-7, 1 pl.—Richer (P.) 
Les aveugles dans l’art. N. iconog. 
de la Salpétriére, Par., 1888, i, 209- 
212, 2 pl.—Roberts (E. H.) Chips 
from Tonga superstition. Am. Anti- 
quaridn, Mendon, IIl., 1889, xi, 100- 
108.—Rollet (E.) Dela mensuration 
des os longs des membres, et de ses 
applications anthropologique et mé- 
dico-légale. Compt. rend. Acad. d. sc., 
Par., 1888, cvii, 957-960.—von Ro- 
senberg (H.) Een en ander over de 
bewoners der Menta wei-eilanden. In- 
ternat. Arch. f. Ethnog., Leiden, 1888, 
i, 218, 1 pl.—Sanford (E.C.) _Per- 
sonal equation. Am. J. Psychol., Balt., 
1888-9, ii, 1-38.—Schadenberg 
(A.) Beitrige zur Ethnographie von 
Nord-Luzon (Filirinen). Mitth. d. 
anthrop. Gesellsch. in Wien, 1888, n. 
F., viii, 265-271. Schaaffhausen 
(H.) [Die anthropologische  For- 
schung.] Cor.-Bl. d. deutsch. Gesell- 
sch, f. Anthrop., etc., Brnschwg., 1888, 
xix, 71-77.—Schellong (O.) Ueber 
die Herstellung einiger ethnographica 
der gegend Finschhafen’s (Kaiserwil- 
helmsland), Internat. Arch. f. Eth- 
nog., Leiden, 1888, i, 220-222, 1 pl.— 
Schierenberg. Grabfelsens am Ex- 
ternsteine. Verhandl. d. Berl. Gesell- 
sch. f. Anthrop., Berl., 18388, 311.— 
Schumann. Steinkistengriber bei 
Blumberg an der Randow. /éid., 264- 
266.—Schwartz(W.) Die rossges- 
taltigen Himmelsarzte bei Indern und 
Griechen. Ztschr. f. Ethnol., Berl., 
1888, xx, 221-230.—Seeland (N.) 
La kashgarie et les passes du Tian- 
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Chan. Rev. d’anthrop., Par., 1888, 
3. S., iii, 684-719; iv, 37-74. Cont.— 
Selling (A. M.) Om 4rftlighetslaran 
i dess nyaste skeden. [Theory of he- 
redity in its latest phases.] Hygiea, 
Stockholm, 1888, 1,641; 709.—Sergi 
(G.) & L. Moschen. Crani della 
Papuasia. Arch. per l’anthrop., Fi- 
renze, 1888, xviii, g1-100, 1 pl.—Si- 
moneau. Silex taillés de Pierrefitte 
(Yonne). Bull. Soc. d’anthrop. de 
Par., 1888, 3. s., xi. 378.—Sutton 
(J. B.) Supernumerary auricles. Ii- 
lust. M. News, Lond., 1888, i, 320. 
Supernumerary mammeze and 
nipples in man, monkeys, cows, etc. 
Am. J. M. Se., Phila., 1889, n. s., 
xevii, 247-257.—Szombathy (J.) 
La Téne-Funde von Nassenfuss in 
Krain. Mitth. d. anthrop. Gesellsch. 
in Wien, 1888, n. F., viii [Sitzungsb. 
92-94].—Taubner. Vorchristliche 
rechtwinklige Kreuzzeichen. Ver- 
handl. d. Berl. Gesellsch. f. Anthrop., 
Berl., 1888, 331-333-—Ten Kate 
(H.) Legends of the Cherokees. J. 
Am. Folk-Lore, Bost. & N. Y., 1889, 
ii, 53-55. Beitrag zur Ethno- 
graphie von Surinam. Internat. Arch. 
f. Ethnog., Leiden, 1888, i, 223-227, 
1 pl.—Tischler (O.) Ueber das 
Graberfeld von Oberhof. Cor.-Bl. d. 
deutsch. Gesellsch. f. Anthrop., etc., 
Brnschwg., 1888, xix, 118-122. — 
Tomkins (II. G.) Remarks on Mr. 
Flinders Petrie’s collection of ethno- 
graphic types from the monuments of 
Egypt. J. Anthrop. Inst., Lond., 
1888-9, xviii, 206-239, 2 pl.—Topi- 
nard (P.) Os longs de Spy. Bull. 
Soc. d’anthrop. de Par., 1888, 3. s., 
xi, 376-378. Documents 
sur la couleur des yeux et des che- 
veux. Rev. d’anthrop., Par., 1888, 
3. S., iii, 513-520. Un mot sur 
la conversion de l’indice céphalomé- 
trique en indice craniométrique. Jdzd., 
641-646.—Treichel. Pferdekopf 
und Storchschnabel in Westpreussen. 
Verhandl. d. Berl. Gesellsch. f. An- 
throp., Berl., 1888, 295-297. 


Bauer und Wohnung im Kreise 
Deutsch- Krone. Jbid., 292-295. 

Westpreussische Burgwille. 
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323-330. Eine Gesichts-und 
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schanze bei Stocksmiihle, Kreis Ma- 
rienwerder. 290-292.—Trot- 
ter (C:) Among the Fiji Islands. 
Pop. Sc. Month., N. Y., 1888-9, xxxiv, 
644-652.—Tylor (E. B.) Notes on 
Powhatan’s mantle, preserved in the 
Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. Inter- 
nat. Arch. f. Ethnog., Leiden, 1888, i, 
215-217, I pl. Ona method of 
investigating the development of insti- 
tutions; applied to laws of marriage 
and descent. J. Anthrop. Inst., Lond., 
1888-9, xviii, 245-272.--Uhle (M.) 
Pfeilschleuderhaken? Internat. Arch. 
f. Ethnog., Leiden, 1888, i, 209-211. — 
Ungern-Sternberg (T.)  Defor- 
mirte Schadel ausdem Lande der Taulu, 
Nordkaukasus. Verhandl. d. Berl. 
Gesellsch. f. Anthrop., Berl., 1888, 
406-410.—Vater. Bei Spandau aus- 
gegrabene Schiadel. 249-253.— 
Vauvillé (O.) Sépultures incinéra- 
tions de l’époque de la pierre polie, sur 
la commune de Montigny-l’Engrain 
(Aisne). Bull. Soc. d@anthrop. de 
Par., 1888, 3. s., xi, 455-458.— Vigué. 
Les peuplades des riviéres du sud de 
la Sénégambie et les erreurs des eth- 
nographes. Rev. scient., Par., 1888, 
xlii, 450-464.—Virchow (R.) An- 
thropologie Aegyptens. Cor.-Bl. d. 
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deutsch. Gesellsch. f. Anthrop., ete. 
Brnschwg., 1888, xix, 105-112. 
Metalleimer (Mérser) von Liibtow bei 
Pyritz, Pommern. Verhandl. d. Berl. 
Geselisch. f. Anthrop., Berl.. 1888, 
338-340. Die menschlichen 
Ueberreste aus der Bilsteiner Hdhle 
bei Warstein in Westfalen. Jdzd., 
335- Alte Bauerhauser in 
Deutschland und der Schweiz. 0zd., 
297-305. Deformirter Schi- 
del aus dem Lande der Taulu, Nord- 
kaukasus. Jdid., 406-410. 
Chemische Untersuchung von altaigyp- 
tischer Augenschwirze. Jdid., 340. 
Vorhistorische Zeit Aegyptens. 
Lbid., 344-394. Sendung aus 
Surinam. /ézd., 405, 1 pl.—Wal- 
Geyer. Das Riickenmark des Gorilla 
verglichen mit dem des Menschen. 
Cor.-Bl. d. deutsch. Gesellsch. f. An- 
throp., etc., Brnschwg., 1888, xix, 112. 
—Weisbach (A.) Kérpermessun- 
gen in der Bukowina. Mitth. d. an- 
throp. Gesellsch. in Wien, 1888, n. F., 
viii [Sitzungsb. 83].—Winternitz 
(M.) Der Sarpabahi, ein altindischer 
Schlangencult. /bid., 250-264.— 
Wortman (J. L.) On the anthro- 
pological value of the hyoid bone. 
Am. Anthrop., Wash., 1889, ii, 81. 
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